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A PASTORAL HYMN TO THE FAIRIES. 


BY T. B. ALDRICH. 


O, ye little tricksy gods! 
Tell me where ye sleep o’ nights, 
Where ye laugh and weep o’ nights! 
Is it in the velvet pods 
Of the drooping violets,— 
In the purple palaces, 
Scooped and shaped like chalices | 
Or beneath the silver bend, 
In among the cooling jets, 
Of iris-haunted, wood cascades 


That tumble down from porphyry heights? 


Do ye doze in rose Jeat boats 
Where the dreamy streamlet floate, 
Fall of fish and phosphorus motes, 


Through the heart of pleasant glades? 


When we crush a pouting bloom, 
Ten to one, we kill a Fairy! 

May be that the light perfume 

In our nostrils, sweet and airy, 
Is the spirit of the Fairy 
Floating upward! O, be wary! 
Who can tell what size or make 
The wilful little beings take ? 
There’s a bird; now, who can say 
Tis a Robin or a Fay? 

Why may not immortal things 
Go on red and yellow wings! 
Lo! I see some dew-drops there 
Glistening in the amber hair, 

In the waving tufts of corn! 
Are they eyes of “ little folks,’’ 
Giving with their roguish looks 

Fresher beauty to the morn? 
Ah! if so the Fairies bide 

Round us, with us, tell me why 
Is their subtle speech denied ? 

Are they deafened to my cry? 


If you ask me why my song 


Morn, and noon, and night complains, 


I will tell you. Long ago, 
When the orchards and the lanes 
Were, with fragrant apple-blooms, 
White as in a fall of enow, 
It was then we missed a Voice— 
It was little Mary’s! 
For one morn she wandered forth, 
In the spring-time of the earth, 
And was lost among the Fairies! 
So I goin pensive moods 


Through the shadows, by the brooks, 


Talking to the solemn woods, 
Peering into mossy nooks, 
Asking sadly, now and then, 
After tiny maids and men! 


* * . . 


For my thoughts are with the child, 
All my heart is gone with Mary’s— 
O, sad day she fled away, 
And was lost among the Fairies! 
Southern Literary Messenger. 





THE GRAVE IN THE MOORLAND. 


Low lieth it, long grass upon it waving, 


Wide lieth it, storm-winds around it raving : 


No stone marketh it : it is all alone, 


The day and the night through alone, alone. 


Upon the northern slope of the black-fell 


Deep hidden midst the purple heather swell ; 


A little mound, unhallowed, all alone 


The day and the night through, alone, alone. 


No foot seeketh it: it heareth no sound of weeping, 
No heart guardeth it, a faithfal vigil keeping. 
They who loved it are gone—all dead and gone, 
They have their rest ‘neath graven stone ; 
It hath the snows, and winds, and rains of 


Moaning for ever on its lonely sod ; 


They have their cross and crown—it is alone, 
The day and the night through, alone, alone. 


Unquiet heart! proud, sinful, maddened heart! 
Is rest with thee, poor, broken, weary heart ? 

Or hath its dust a throb and pant of pain— 

Hast thou ta’en Death unto thyself in vain? # 
When men speak of thee, they speak hushed and low, 
As if they feared that sounds could come and go 

From them to where thou liest all alone, 

The day and the night through alone, alone. 


When the white shimmer of the moonlight 


Along the lonely fells, the darkness hideth 
ut thy grave, thy wild, unholy grave ; 


No angel step resteth beside thy grave. 


The sunshine, morn, noon, eve, doth pass it by, 
The rank BX ga waveth, but no flowers grow nigh, 


Nor God nor man cometh, it is alone 


The day and the night through alone, alone. 


O! coward heart, that couldst not strive nor bear, 


Thou wast awe awe f 
‘Thou wouldat be of aren 


Lips breathe it like a curse upon the air, 


ave rest, and now tho t al 
The day and the night through, lesa, ane we 
Thy name hagoteth a memory here and there, 





None, with love, remember thee—thou art alone 
The day and the night through, alone, alone, 
Ever alone. 


oe 


EDINBURGH DURING THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The Modern Athens must have been looking its very worst during Mr. 
Tennyson’s last visit, if we may judge from some lines in a charming lit- 
tle poem—one of those appended to Maud—which mach a decidedly 
gloomy and unfavourable impression of that city during the pleasantest 
months of the year. Mr. Teanyson tells us that one solitary evening he 
found between the leaves of a book he was turning over, a flower which 
he had plucked in Italy ; and the sight of it carried him away to the ge- 
nial clime where it grew :— 

And I forgot the clouded Forth, 

The gloom that saddens heaven and earth : 
The bitter east, the misty summer, 

And gray metropolis of the North. 

No doubt there are summer days when this description is as true as it 
is suggestive ; but, on the whole, Edinburgh has always appeared to us as 
being in early summer one of the most cheerfal-looking of British cities. Ne- 
ver was there a great city where the country is so intermingled with the 
town. Fresh green gardens, of no stinted expanse or niggard growth, meet 
one every where, the bright verdure of the young leaves looking the brighter 
for the contrast with the smoke-blackened branches they spring from. 
And while in the streets of most large towns there is no horizon save the 
close-hemming one of darkened walis and chimoey-tops, and one’s only 
glimpse of nature must be had by looking right up at the firmament, 
over-head ; in Edinburgh, through every opening we can see that the 
works of man are sentinelled and over-shadowed by those of nature ; we 
have glimpses of bright blue sea surrounding the city on two sides, at the 
distance of only a mile or two ; of the slopes of the Calton Hill and the 
Castle Rock, so intensely green of the misty hillsof Fife and East Lothian 
away over the waters ; and ef the grim hill that watched Holyrood when 
its galleries were gay with royalty and beauty, and bas witnessed its de- 
sertion and decay. 

As the days lengthen towards the close of May, and the foliage grows 
thicker in the Princes-street and Queen-street gardens, an unusual inflax 
of black coats and white neckcloths announces the season of the annual 
meeting of the Scottish Convocation, the Supreme legislative and judicial 
court of the Kirk, the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. The 
ecelesiastics of Scotland have chosen for their meeting literally the “ sea- 
som atween June and May,” twelve days divided between the latest of 
May and the earliest of Jane. It is a time of those delightful long twi- 
lights which Scotland gains over the southern counties of Eogland, by 
some six or seven degrees of latitude farther towards the north. By the 
twenty-fifth or twenty-sixth of May the streets swarm with clergymen of 
every possible diversity of appearance, and from every corner of Scot- 
land : old col'ege friends, who had parted as striplings, meet again as re- 
sponsible fathers of families; at the railway stations we are constantly 
being run against by men with white stocks and large portmanteaus ; the 
lodging-houses are crammed with them; not only does the General As- 
sembly of the Kirk meet at this time, but also that of the “‘ Free Church,” 
which bas closely copied the organization of the national establishment : 
there are more clergymen, for the time, in Edinburgh than there are 
priests in Rome. 

The tourist or visitor from the south, who has sauntered along that 
unrivalled Princes-street, must have observed, high up on the Castle 
Rock, a little way down the slope towards Holyrood, a noble spire, of, we 
believe, some two bundred and fifty feet in height, and in its design not 
unworthy of Pugin. That spire marks the position of ‘ The Assembly 
Hall,” a handsome Gothic building, which was erected at a vast expense 
for the use of the General Assembly, and is so arranged as to be used as 
a church during the remainder of the year. it stands in the heart of the 
Old Town, amid black houses of enormous height. There would seem to 
be some ecclesiastical gravitation to the spot, for we counted four or five 
places of worship within thirty yards of the Assembly Hall ;—a parish 


‘| church, an episcopal chapel, and a Free Kirk, the latter crowded every 


Sunday by the admirers of Dr. Gruthie. . A little way down the High- 
street stands the cathedral or High Church of Edinburgh ; and pursuing 
our way down the same street, which grows always dirtier and more odo- 
riferous as we advance, we arrive at the palace of Holyrood, surrounded 
by numbers of the most wretched abodes on the surface of the earth. 
The General Assembly is the supreme court of the Scottish Church. Its 
powers are something like those of the House of Lords—at once legisla- 
tive and judicial. It legislates absolutely in ali matters purely spiritual. 
It possesses absolute power to order the clergy in all ecclesiastical mat- 
ters ; and as a court of justice, it has the power to inflict every degree of 
punishment upon clergymen, from censure or temporary suspension from 
duty, up to deposition from the office of the holy ministry, and depriva- 
tion of their benefices. Also in any case where the people of a parish 
bring forward objections to the minister presented by the patron the Ge- 
neral Assembly decides in the last instance whether these objections 
have been supported by sufficient evidence, and whether they are such 
as ought to prevent the induction of the “ presentee” to the living. 
The General Assembly consists of about three hundred and sixty mem- 
bers, of whom rather more than two hundred are clergymen. It is a re- 
presentative body, made up of lay and clerical delegates from each 
presbytery, and of delegates from the universities and royal burghs. The 
delegates from each presbytery are elected annually, one minister being 
sent for every five parishes, and one lay elder for every two ministers. In 
promigtarine when the clergy like attending the Assembly, each minister 
as thus the opportunity of being a member of it ouly once in five years ; 
but the same lay eldere, who are generally noblemen, or gentlemen of 
good pesition, are sent every year. The representative of the univerei- 
ties and burghs are also, for the most part, the same year after year. We 
have heard of one venerable and excellent elder who has been a member 
of every Assembly for the last fifty-eight years. It may be easily sup- 
posed that members who are oh gpa every year, acquire an acquaintance 
with forms and proceedings which enables them to take a much more pro- 
minent part in the affairs of the Assembly than is possible for members 
who come up only once in four or five years, . 
The Queen is represented in the meetings of the Assembly by a High 
Commissioner, almost always a Scotch nobleman. He is addressed as 
“Your Grace” during his fortnight of vice-royalty ; the natioual anthem 
is played wherever he goes, and the streets are pervaded by his footmen 
in royal liveries. The day before that appointed for the meeting of the 
General Assembly, he takes up his quarters at Holyrood, where he main- 
tains some faint echo of its old royal times, He is allowed £2000 to de- 
fray the expenses of his position, but it is well known that several Com- 
missioners who did things in traly royal style bave spent some thousand 
pounds additional during their few days of office. Heralds, pursuivante, 
beefeaters, pages, and attendants without number, throng the courts of 
Holyrood and the precints of the Assembly Hall, and furnish a cheap and 
highly-appreciated exhibition to the ragged urchins of the Canongate. It 





is a curious oe that the Commissioner holds in the meetings of the 
Assembly. presenting hia cr mistress, he is present to signify the 
protection and countenance of the State afforded to the chessh, bat he is 

rmitted to take no part in the deliberations of a church which acknow- 
edges no temporal head. He is present, but not in any way assisting in 
the proceedings ; observing, but not interfering. It is understood 
under certain circumstances hé might interfere, but it would be very diffl- 
cult to define these circamstances. Once,in the stormy days before the seces- 
sion of 1843, the Commissioner was a , but he took care to make 
a general reply, which signified nothing whatever. 

et us suppose that the day appointed for the meeting of the Assem- 

bly has come at last. It is ushered in with a great ringing of bells, and 
his Grace the Lord High Commissioner—we give him all his honours— 
holds his first levee. By ten o’clock in the morning great crowds are 
thronging the usually quiet precinta of Holyrood. Going with the crowd, 
we are carried upstairs to the picture-gallery, a long and narrow cham- 
ber, of antique aspect, hung round with faded traite. The levee is 
very numerously attended. Members of Assembly, magistrates, jud 
and barristers, military men—in short, every person of the least s 
in Edinburgh and its neighbourhood—all go to pay their devoirs to the 
representative of royalty. Court dresses are rarely seen. The Commis 
sioner at the recent Assembly was Lord Belhaven, who has been sent by 
the Whig governments for a number of years. The late Marquis of Bute 
was Sir Robert Peel’s Commissioner ; and the Earl of Mansfield was Lord 
Derby’s. Both these noblemen made their arrangements on a scale of 
truly royal magnificence, and fond traditions are preserved among the 
members of the Assembly of the multitude of their carriages and 
the gorgeousness of their liveries, and the incomparable quality of their 
turtle, claret, and champagne. On entering the picture-gallery we per- 
ceive the Commissioner, a tall, bald old man, arrayed in uniform, attend- 
ed by his chaplain and purse-bearer, in court dresses, and by a couple of 
pages, boys of twelve or thirteen, in red coats, white breeches, cocked 
hats, and swords. The demand for hair-powder on the part of all the of- 
ficials at Holyrood must certainly tend to raise the price of that com- 
modity. Eacb person who is presented passes before his Grace, with a- 
profound bow of greater or less awkwardness ; and it ie amusing, afier one 
has passed the ordeal, to notice the awe-stricken faces of some of the 
country ministers, in fearful expectation of what lies before them. It is 
recorded that, a r of years since, the University of Glasgow pre- 
pared an address of congratulation to the Earl of Errol, the Commissioner’ 
of that day, and intrusted the presentation of it to the ince ae On 
entering the presence-room the eye of that gentleman was unluckily caught 
by a dazzling group of the magistrates of Edinburgh, presenting a most 
imposing array. But Bailie was powdered and decorated above 
his fellows, and the bewildered Principal at once felt that this must be 
the Commissicner, and approaching the bailie with great reverence, he 
proceeded to read his addrees The worthy magistrate was thunder- 
struck beyond power of speech, and it was not till the Principal had made. 
an end of epeaking that he became aware of his mistake. We understand 
that from eight hundted to one thousand individuals are usually pre- 
sented at the first levee, and about three hundred of these, selected at the 
discretion of the purse-bearer, receive invitations to dinner at the Palace 
in the evening. The Commissioner has a large dinner party every day, 
but the party on the first day of the Assembly is much the most nu- 
merous. 

The levee being over, the Commissioner goes in state to attend divine 
service in the High Church of Edinburgh, the scene of Jenny Geddes’ 
exploits. The procession is really an imposing one. The route taken is. 
varied year by year : this year it was the direct line up the Cannongate 
and High-street. Unluckily, the day was a very rainy one, and the ef- 
fect of the procession w’s a good deal diminished by the circumstance. 
Still, all the usual arrangements were carried out. The streets were lined 
with cavalry ; and as we looked at the really fine animals which most of 
the troopers bestrode, we could not but “ own a wish to bite our nails, to 
think such horses ate their tales.” A tremendous crowd occupied the 
foot pavement; and every window of the tall black houses along the 
line was crammed with human faces. The sheriffs, bailies, and judges, all 
arrayed in their robes, occupied the foremost carriages : the Commission- 
er came last, in a carriage drawn by six horses, preeeded by a troop of 
cavalry. All the heraldic resources of Scotland were of coutse employed 
toadd dignity to the affair; and as the parade swept slowly past, amid 
the jubilant strains of two fine military bands, it was evident that the 
sight afforded unmingled satisfaction to the thousands who witnessed it. 
Arrived at the High Church, His Grace was received by the Sheriff of 
Mid-lothian, and conducted to a throne erected under a massive canopy, 
in the front of the gallery facing the pulpit. The front pews of the two 
side galleries were occupied by the magistrates and judges, and by some 
of the clerical officials of the Assembly, The service on this occasion is 
always conducted by the Moderator or President of the previous Gen- 
eral Assembly: this year Dr. Bell, minister of Linlithgow, a clergyman 
whose dignity of appearance and manner well fit him for such a position. 
The Moderator is always a minister of long standing in the church ; Dr. 
Bell’s ordination dates from 1822. Like some of our higher dignitaries 
in England, the Moderators are seldom very popular preachers : they a 
selected rather for their tact, jadgment, and aptitude for business, th re 
for their power of drawing crowded congregations.* Whoever 
the High Church on the opening day of the Assembly will certainly hear 
a sermon characterised by good sense, good taste, and great affection for 
the kirk, bat will seldom find anything very striking, either in matter or 
manner. There are exceptional cases now and then, when such a man as 
Chalmers, a great preacher as well as politician, is the ex-Moderator. We 
remember well the eloquent discourse he preached in that capacity ; and 
likewise the astonishment he excited in some of our English friends (who 
had not heard him preach before, and were unprepared for his oddities of 
accent) when he gave out bis text, “‘ He that is unjust, let him be unjust 
stull; and he that is fulthy, let him be fulthy stull.”” Serviee 
concluded in the High Church, there is a great rush to the Assembly ly 
which is within three hundred yards; and every corner of it is 
thronged. By the interest of a friend who was a member of Assembly, 
we were admitted to that part of the house which is allotted to members, 
and whence the best view of the proceedings ie obtained. Eatering by 
a door under the tall spire already alluded to, we find ourselves in 
handsome vaulted lobby. Long tables placed on either side are covered 
with letters addressed to various members of Assembly : the letters on 
the left being invitations to dine with the Commissioner, and those on the 
right to breakfast with the Moderator. Passing through this lobby, we 
proceed along a large and tunnel-like passage, requiring artificial light 
even by day, on either side of which are macy committee-rooms and 
other official chambers. At the end of this tunnel we ascend a short wide 
staircase ; and passing through a door guarded by two or three beadles, 
and covered by curtains of crimson cloth, we find ourselves in the Assem- 
bly Hall. Its first aspect is extremely imposing. It is a Gothic building, 








* It is right to say that this remark does not apply to Dr. Bell, who is one of 





the most acceptable ministers, as well as of the most amiable gentlemen, in 
the Church of Scotland. 
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with a very handsome groined roof, which somewhat offends the eye by 
its over-flatness. The intention in this deviatiea from the canons of Go- 
thic architecture was to render volces speaking from any point in the 
hall more easily heard. All the benches are of massive oak, and have 
crimson cushions. The place allotted to the altar in Eogland is occapied 
by a dais, elevated about six feet above the floor of the house, and en- 
closed by a massive railing of oak. In the centre of this platform etands 
the throne, surmounted by a canopy of richly-carved oak. In this throne 
sits the Commiesioner, bis purse-bearer on his right, and his chaplain on 
his left, and surrounded not only by pages, yeomen, and heralds, but by 
an array of the beauty, rank, and tasbion of the neighborhood. A little 
interest with the purse-bearer (who is a much greater man than the Com- 
missioner) will procure an order of admission to the Throne Gallery, 
which can accommodate forty or fifty persons. And on those days when 
an interesting debate is expected, many ladies wait hour after bour, with 
@ patience which some of the younger members of the Assembly might 
imitate with considerable advantage. 

Immediately in front of the Throne Gallery, on a slightly raised plat- 
form, stands the chair of the Moderator, who sits with his back towards 
the Commissioner. He always wears a court dress under full canonical. 
A large table is placed before the Moderator’s chair, at which sit the clerks 
of the Church, two clergymen in canonicals; the Procurator, or Attor- 
ney:-General of the Charch, in gown and wig ; the law-agent or solicitor 
of the Church, in a gown; and also afew of the old experienced mem- 
bers of Assembly who have attended for many years, and who, it must 
be confessed, exercise an episcopal rule over the ings of the 
house not quite consistent with the idea of Presbyterian purity. Among 
these, on the opening day, a number of ex-Moderators (the office is held 
for but one year) are conspicuous by their court-dress and cocked-bats. 
To the right and left of the Moderator’s chair are benches occupied by 
the members and a few favoured friends. In former days, when party 
ran high, the benches to the right were occupied by the Muderate or Con- 
servative party, and those to the left by the High flying or Movement 

y. There are a few cross benches, which were occupied by euch as 

nged to no party ; and the bar of the house consists of two cross- 
benches, a little elevated, while a commodious seat is reserved for the 
reporters for the newspapers. Thereisa large gallery faciog the throne, 
one half of which is allotted to students of theology, and the remainder 
tothe public. The seats under this gallery, behind the bar, are occupied 
by ministers and elders not members, and who have not interest enough 
to gain access of the body of he house. The members’ part of the hall 
will accommodate upwards of six hundred persons ; the entire building 
about one thousand three hundred. 

A gay ecene is presented when the Assembly has fairly met. The 
place is crowded, for hundreds of clergy are there besides the members ; 
and the sombre colours pervading the body of the house are relieved by 
the gay dresses and bright uniforms which throng the Throne Gallery 
and crop out in several little galleries and eorners. The amount of crim- 
son drapery tends to dispel the chilly feeling caused by the gay neutral 
tint in which the walls and roof are painted. As for the appearance of 
the clergy, we can only say that it is very much like a convocation of an 
equal number of clergymen on this side the Tweed. We were disappointed 
by the absence of almost any of thore quaint, primitive old figures which 
we had expected, and which we believe were common thirty or forty 
years ago. In this age of railway travelling and rapid postal communi- 
cation, men have their corners rubbed off, and are brought (externally at 
least) very much to the regulation standard. Still there were a few 

m old figures from far-away nooks of Scotland,—from valleys amid 

wild Higbland bills as yet unreached by cockney foot, and from the 
shores of Shetland fiords instinct with the memories of Minna and Brenda 
Troil. There was still a little to be seen of the quaiot simplicity that 
makes our ideal of that dear old preacher whose remembrance is em- 
balmed in the beautiful verse of bis wayward son, 


Remote from towns who ran his godly race, 
Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change his pl .ce. 


Bat let us remind our readers of what Lockhart or Wiison wrote nearly 
fifty years since, speaking of the clergy at the Aesembly :— 
“ T could easily recognise the inhabitant of a wild and tempestuons re 
, by his weather-beaten cheek-bones, his loose locke, and the loud and 
ant notes of his voice, ifat any time he chanced to speak even to 
his neighbour. In seeing him ove thinks of the stunted crops of oats 
that lie in patches upon the desolate bills amcng which his spire rises. 
Among many other inconveniences and annoyances he bas to contend 
with, we thiok aleo of the lank Seceders, which are, ft may be supposed, 
the natural products of such a soil; and we even condeive to ourselves, 
with a sympathetic liveliness of imagination, the shapeless, coacb-roofed, 
spireless, meeting-hoase, which they have erected opposite to the insulted 
windows of bis manse. Tbe clergyman of a lower and more genial 
parish, may eqaaily be distinguished by his own eet of peculiari- 
ties suitable to his abode. Such as come from good shooting countries, 
above all from the flae breezy braes from the North, are to be known by 
the tightness aud activity of their well-gartered legs—they are the 
cukuemider of the kirk,—and by a knowing cast of the eye, which seems 
better accustomed to watch the movements ofa pointer than to decipher 
the points of a Hebrew Bible. On the other hand, those accustomed to 
the pabula /eta of flatter grounds are apt to become unwieldy, and to 
think that the best sport is to catch hold of wheaten sheaves, which do 
not ran away from them like the hares or moor-fowl. The clergymen of 
the cities and towns, again, we recognised by the superior ease of their 
air,—by the comparative smoothness of their faces, which are used to 
more regular shaviog, to say nothing of umbrellae, and the want of long 
rides in wind and frost, but most of all by the more urbane style of their 
vestures. Their coate, waistcoats, and breeches do not present the same 
picturesque diversities of antedilavian outline—they have none of those 


portentous depth of flap, none of those huge horny buttons of black pa- 


per, no well hoarded rich satin or silk waistcoats, with Queen Elizabeth 
taperings downward,—none of those close kissing boots, with their dirk- 


like sharpness of toe, or those huge shoes of neat’s hide, ou which the 
light of Day and Martio bas never deigned to beam. Their hats, in like 
manner, are fashioned in some tolerable conformity with the fashion of 
the day,—not indulging in any of those lawless twists, prospective re- 
trospective, introspective, and extraspective, under which the tresses of 


= Soantry brethren may be seeu streaming like mvteors to the troubled 
air. 

Among the clerical members of Assembly are ministers of all ages, 
from the venerable patriarch, with bis white bair thinned by many years 


of care and toil, to the stripling ordained six months since, and still proad 


of the bravery of his clerical waistcoat, long frock-coat, white stock, and 


lavender gloves. It was to us, we confess it, an affecting sight to look at 
80 many of those mea whose faithful labours ia their simple spheres of 


daty have maioly tended, under the blessiog of God, to keep Scotland in 
its t position as a moral and religious couatry. Looking at them, 


we felt that there was little ground for fear as to the non-sufficieacy of 


Presb: 


tieh bar and bench their most distinguished members, 


visier.— To be concluded. 
re - 


SKY-MIST VERSUS STAR-MILK. 


This is a very curious cause, which is at the present time on for trial 
before the High Court of Science. The forensic strife involved in it could 
scarcely have been more protracted if the arena of the struggle had been 
the High Court of Chancery itself. There is, however, a fair measure of 
excuse for the delay, seeing that many of the witnesses examined have 
had to come millions upon millions of miles before they could give their 
evidence. A sbort time ago, a noble advocate nearly carried the court 
by a clever ruee, for all at once he uoexpectedly brougbt in a vast crowd 


yterian orders. The orders of (he mea who have done and are do- 
ing eo mach good are recognised by the Almighty. And as we bebeld 
that great array, almost without exception of most decent appearance, 
and very many among it with the bearing of high-bred gentlemen, we 
could not but think how many cares and anxieties must have at one time 
or another found their home ia the hearts of men who are expected to 
maintain the appearance of gentlemen, and to be foremost in all works 
of Christian charity, on incomes varying from a hundred und fifty to four 
or five hundred pounds a-year. Tbe best livings of the Scotch Church 
do not exceed a thousand a-year, and the number of these may be counted 
apon the fiogere. The average value of the Scotch benetices is about 
£240 a-year. Our readers may imagiue the life of struggle and self-de- 
nial which must be led by men who have to maintain and educate a fa- 
mily on such a pittance. Yet, from the discipliue of their pious homes 
the sons of the clergy of the Scoteh kirk bave gone forth to bold with 
honour the first places ia the country. The manse has given the Scot- 

é ) the army its most 
gallant generals, the East India Company its chairman, Britain her most 
eloquent historian, the woolsack its most brilliant occupant, England her 
Lord Chief Justice, and Turkey (we lament to write it) her graod 





* Peter's Letters, vul. id, pp. 22-24. 





of theee far-fetched strangers, to bear testimony on the Star. milk side, in- 
troducing them through a gigantic tube that he had cunningly contrived 
for their conveyance. A ready antagonist, however, neutralised this 
stroke of strategy by immediately printing and circulating among the 
jury an anonymous appeal, very plausibly concocted from ‘ misty” words, 
and therefore no lees cunningly adapted to tell the opposite way. I, as 
an individual, chance to be mpannelled on this case ; and as I see that 
the period is a long way off when the court will consider itself prepared 
to deliver judgment, I have made up my mind to communicate to the 
public a few notes that I have drawn up fur my own guidance fn the com- 
plicated affair, and also to Jet them into the secret that I have very good 
reasons for foreseeing which way the decision will ultimately go. 
It appears, then, that some long time since, certain suspicious charac- 
ters were apprehenced by a telescopically armed detective police wander- 
ing about space, seeming!y idle vagrants without any business or occupa- 
tion upon their bands. The knowing and sagacious magistrates before 
whom these vagrants were brought, after a full and close investigation, 
were satisfied that they were really harmless and orderly creatures, only 
somewhat light in the head, and of a fi'ghty tarn : as, therefore, they were 
held to be alike destitute of weight, either for good or evil, it was though: 
well that they should not be meddled with, but should simply have a 
wary eye kept upon their behaviour—that they should be suffered to 
“ move on,” but nevertheless be keptin a sort of honourable surveillance. 
In fine, it was settled that these flighty wanderers were merely simple 
whiffs of Sky-mist, drifting up into the neighbourhood of the sober earth, 
aod then whisking round it and plunging back into the realms of the far 
immensity. Some of them were found to be of vast size, and to sport 
tails millions of miles long; yet there was no doubt that even these vo- 
luminous forms bad not more substance in them than might be easily 
squeezed into a enaff box. A bullet expanded and scattered into vapour 
so thin, that it could fill spaces many many times longer than the huge 
earth—such really seemed to be the type of the nature of these misty 
forms. The detectives who first became familiar with their appearance, 
observed that they commonly wore long dishevelled hair shaken loosely 
out from their heads, and hence gave them generically the distinctive ap- 
pellation of “ hairy vagrants” or ‘ comets.” 
The discovery ot these long-baired vagrants was immediately attended 
with one memorable result. It was allowed to be a proof thut, as well as 
solid worlds—material lamps—there are such things as mist-balls drift. 
ing in space ; vapour-spheres, or atmospheres that had no world-kernels 
within ; globes aud lengthened ellipsoids, gigantically bigger than earths, 
and get made of such attenuated material tbat faint stars could be seen 
shining quite through them. It was held to demonstrate that vapour, al- 
most ethereally evanescent in its thianess, could exist without there being 
avy solid foundation arranged beneath or within to serve as a nucleus of 
support, and could be made visible, as the subtile curl-cloud of the still 
summer-evening is made visible when it is bathed in illamioating sun- 
shine. The recognition of sky-mist as an absolute entity in nature’s 
echeme, dates from the period of the first apprehension and magisterial ex- 
amination of comets prowling about the earth. 
Bat it ia from this period, too, that the curious dispute under notice 
also dates its origin ; for after the cases of the long haired vagrants of 
the sky bad been magisterially and summarily disposed of, the detectives 
to whom the task of surveillance had been intrusted, were soon pat totheir 
wits’ ends by descrying, scattered in the obscurity inall directions around, 
innumerable other misty objects, which seemed at the first glance to be- 
long to the fraternity of the vagrants, but which were found upon further 
observation obviously not to do so. So far from being given to vagabond 
habits, they never even shifted their relative positions amongst the stars 
by eo much as a hairbreadtb, and none of them ever came one jot nearer 
to the earth. What, then, could be the nature of these seemingly contra- 
dictory anomalies? Were their affinities with sky-mist ; or were they 
more ponderous bodies, charged with more momentous destinies in crea- 
tion’s plan? Did they not belong, rather, to the phalanx of star- hosts 
made galactic or milky by distance? Here was ample ground for an is- 
sue to be raised in this theatre of strife, where men are 80 eager for con- 
flict. One \party, who believed themselves to be the representatives of 
star-absentees, claimed the newly found objects forthwith in behalf of their 
clients. But another sect, who beld vested interests in all “ misty” things, 
demurred to this claim, and asserted an antagonistic right. It was very 
soon proved that many of the sky-strapgers were unquestionably clustered 
stare, for when very large telescopes were directed towards them, their 
mistiness was dissipated into a glorious group of miniature suns twiak- 
ling in the darkness. But others of them still looked only so much the 
more misty and mysterious, when subjected to the same treatment, and so 
left plausible room for the mist-advocates to say : “ These, at least, we 
claim for ourown. See! they are not like to their star-group compa- 
nions, They are sky mist, and nothing else. On the shores of the far 
immensity there are mist islands, which neither the magic of Herschel 
nor of Lord Rosse can change into anything else. In bebalf of these ir 
resolvable objects, so true to the mist-cause, we demand a verdict, and in 
their behaif a verdict we must have.” 
“ Not so,” was the answer of their antagonists. “ It is trae that with 
our finest instruments we have failed to shew that these particular ob- 
jecte are clustering stars, But neither have you shewn that they are 
vapour. Can you exhibit more remote stars shining through them, as 
you can through the filmy comets? Can you prove that they are as 
flighty, and as devoid of gravitating energy, as those bodies? Quite the 
contrary. You can demonstrate nothing, saving that you know not what 
you see when you look at them. We, on the other hand, have this sigui- 
ficant fact on our side: hitherto, with every increase in the size, and 
with every improvement in the construction of our telescopes, we have 
brought new star clusters into sight, out of your specks of sky-mist. The 
advance of optical science has continually deprived you of more and 
more of your mist, and has given us more and more stare. Those last 
specks that remain to you wear still the aspect of sky-mist only because 
our telescopes are not yet large enough to accomplish their exhibition in 
their true character. The day, however, willcome when we shall be able 
to do so by the aid of yet grander instruments than we now possess. On 
account, therefore, of our own strength in what we have done, and of 
your weakness in what you cannot do, the verdict must be for us. We 
claim those obscure and mysterious epecks on the ground of their close 
and obvious affinity to objects that avowedly belong to us. They are not 
sky-mist ; they are clustering stars, grouped together in glorious compa- 
nionship, although they canuvot be seen from the earth to be so, even by 
telescopes six feet across, They are sidereal galaxies—star-clusters whose 
splendoars are softened into ‘‘ milky’ haze through stupendous dis- 
tance ; and they must be allowed by anticipation, to take their places 
as euch. 
In this plea there can be no doubt the star-advocates have large mea- 
sure of reason. Up in the sky, beneath the three-gemmed line which is 
called the belt of Orion, resting in the dark field as if it were a drop of 
expiring star-posphorescence let fall from the central one of those twink- 
lera, there is a faint speck of misty light, just visible to the naked eye, 
and looking to it very much like a filmy comet. When this nebula of 
Orion is viewed by a large telescope, it assumes an appearaace of iacon- 
ceivable magnificence : its light then becomes very brilliant, and its 
form very vast; but its shape is rendered only so much the more myste- 
rious and indescribable. Streamers of shining and almost silvery cloud 
curve and wind in all directions, growing insensibly paler as they extend 
outwards, and finally fading iato darkness, no one can say where. But the 
crowning wonder of the spectacle lies in the centre of this strange hiero 
glypbic of the heavens. There huge caverns of absolute blackness are li. 
terally dug out through the phosphorescent mass, The eye fixes upon 
them as vast holes of voidness hollowed through the “ milky” light, and 
is sensible that for once it is looking at nothing. The contrast afforded 
by the mivgling of these blank negative spaces with the brilliant light 
streaks in one ficld of view—this scrolling together of vague darkness 
with silvery eplendour iu a single shield, constitutes one of the most mag- 
nificeat exhibitions nature has ever brought before the eye of man. 
Near the centre of this wonderful piece of gorgeous sky-blazonry, six 
little twinkling stars shine with a clear biue sparkle, arranged in the form 
of an irregular rhomb; besides these, there are a few other stars scat- 
tered here and there in front of the curliag and waving streaks of phos- 
phorescence ; but with these exceptions, all the rest of the light is star- 
less, or at least was so until very recently. The finest teleecopes of the 
past day failed entirely in the attempt to unvail the Isis that is hidden 
bebind the mysterious web. On this account, the object was selected as 
the very keep and stronghold of the mist-cause. Now, however, all this 
has been changed. Upon a memorable night, but a few years éince, Lord 
Rosse chanced to turn his six-feet-wide telescope upon this refractory lu- 
minosity under especially favourable circumstances, and, to his surprise, 
he at once saw in many parts of it a perfect blaze of clustered star- 
points, where such had never been detested before. Professor Bond of 
the United States has subsequently been able to confirm the observation 
of Lord Rosse: there is no longer any question about the matter. The 
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densely crowded etars, much more vast than the gulaxy that is seen by 
night immediately surrounding the earth. 

When the mist-men were deprived of this weighty argument, they 

changed their tactics altogether, and turned their baeks upon a hemie- 

phere that that bad proved so unfavourable to their efforts. They de- 

termined that they would go where at least Lord Rosso’s troublesome in- 

strament could work them no farther damage, and where their antagon- 

ists would be at great disadvantage, unless they, too, undertook a long 

and tedious voyage. They moved to the other side of the world, and 

there fixed two patches of sky-phosphorescence, known to astronomers 
under the name of * Magellan’s Clouds,’’ because the great navigator 

Magellan had been the first to remark them when he sailed into the 

Southern Seas. These they determined should be the successors of the 
false light ot Orion: they examined them very closely; and then they 

eame back and swore that here at least there was unmistakable sky- mist. 

They measured the largest of these clouds, and found it to be about 160 

times as large again as the moon; then they scrutinised it with the best 

telescope they were able to command, and noticed that it was composed, 

in the first place, of some hundreds of tolerably bright stars ; and, in the 

second place, of filmy light rolled and spread around them, in some 
places as isolated balle, and in others as broad eheets and streaks. In 

this filmy light they averred no star-point could anywhere be discerned : 

they counted nearly 300 distinct mist balls, besides the outlying and in- 
termeshing streams and films by which these were enveloped, all appa- 

rently closely associated with the clustering stars. 

Now, it is urged that in this remarkable object of the southern sky, 
there is obviously luminous sky-mist packed closely around distinct stare. 
The stars can be discerned by telescopes of fair average power; but the 
surrounding filmy light gives no token of starry nature, even to the most 
penetrating telescopes that can be directed towards it. Hither the filmy 
light must be etars at least fifty times as far away as those which can be 
discerned, or it must be jumineus mist, which no legerdemain could con- 
vert into stars, wrapped closely around them. The former supposition, 
however, involves the notion that there is a sort of column of stara fifty 
times as long as it is broad, commencing with the brightest of the visible 
luminaries, and extending directly away from the earth quite to the ir- 
resolvable cloud-balls and streaks. In the face of such a stupendous co- 
luwnar difficulty, it is contended, the far more probable alternative of the 
existence of real comet-like eky-mist associated with the stars must be 
preferred. 

Upon putting this argument iato the seales, and weighing it fairly, it 
appears that it really possesses some moment; but, on the other hand, it 
must be remembered that very improbable arrangements, of an excep- 
tional and unique character, actually are made in the heaveas. There 
would be nothiug more surprising ia such an elongated star column than 
there is in the wonderful thin ring that surrounds the planet Saturn; or 
than there is ia the shoal of fragmentary planetoids that whirl so eccen- 
trically through the planetary epaces between Marsand Jupiter. The 
Magellynic clouds, therefore, must be held for the present :o do nothing 
more than “ give pause” to the question, and keep the rouni-table—the 
jury and the judge—upon their mettle ; but I, for my owa part, do not 
Gare one straw about them. Let Lord Ross once get his glance iuto 
them, and they will follow their Orion analogue. My mind—speaking in 
a jury-eense—is unalterably fixed. They may lock me up, if they like, 
for a quadrillion’of centillion years, I shall stand out, if necessary, until 
they have sent for yct more witnesses to the other side of the universe. 
As a juryman, I bave a conscience ; and as a reasonable beiag, I have 
common sense. The Mist must be put out of court: I can only agree 
to a verdict for Star-milk. As, however, I have undertaken the task of 
enlightening public opinion in the matter, I suppose I must do my work 
thoroughly, and tell why it is that I am so firmly resolved. 

When sky-mist, in the form of a comet, moves away from the earth, it 
gets fainter and fainter, until at last it “ goes out” to sight while it still 
retains aa appreciable size. The greatest distance at which oometic wan- 
derers have ever been seen, even by the telescope, falls short of the dis- 
tance of the neareat fixed star by nine million of millions of miles. 
This fact has been put in on evidence, and is fully admitted on all bands, 
Now, at this distance, comet-vapour disappears, solely on account of its 
paleness, and not on account of ils mass getting too small to be seen. It 
is extinguished to vision, because its light is too weak any longer to 
reach the observer’s eye with sufficient energy to excite perceptioa of its 
presence. But these fixed galactic sky-specks are, at the very lowest es- 
timate, further away than the nearest fired star ; that, too, stands re- 
eorded in evidence. 1s it, then, within the bounds of rational probability 
that thio filmy mist, which cannot be seen on account of faiatoess, with 
powerfal telescopes, while within cometic range, can nevertheless be seen 
with the naked eye—as the Orion nebula can—wheo nine million of mil- 
lions of times (9,000.000,000,000) further away? It is not withia the 
bounds of rational probability. On the other hand, it is so far beyond 
those bounds that I, as a rational creature, cannot admit it to be eves 
poseible. There may be whiffs of sky-mist visible, just round the corner 
and over the way of the terrestrial station, s0 to speak; but whiffs of 
sky-mist cannot be seen by human eyes on the far horizon of the iufiaite 
uuiverse. Those light-specks on the distant shores of the awful immen- 
sity are not sky-mist—they are glorious galaxies—milky iu consequence 
of their remoteness, but none the less surely comprising, within their un- 
conepicuous furms, clustering suns as magnificent as man’s own brilliant 
luminary, and more numerous than the twinkling stars are in man’s noc- 
turoal sky. The couatless sand-graias of the shores of the universe are 
gorgeous suns. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF KATE COVENTRY. 


GHAPTER XVII. 


Gentlemen think it right to affect a contempt for stag-huating, and 
mapy a battle have I had with cousin Jobn when he his provoked me by 
“ pooh-poohing” that exhilarating amusement. I generally get the best 
of the argument: I put a few questions to him which be cannot answer 
satisfactorily. I ask him, ‘“‘ Wit is your principal object in going out 
bunting? is it to learn the habits of the wild animal or to watch the in- 
stinct of the hound that pursues him? Do you enjoy seeing a fox walked 
to death, as you call it, on a cold-scenting day? or do you care fur the 
finest hunting run that ever was seen in a woodland country? Have I 
not heard you say a bundred times, when questioned as to your morning 
sport, ‘Ob, wretched! hounds never went any pace !—couldo’t shake off 
the crowd—yes, we killed our fox, but the whole thing was dead slow ?” 
or else exclaim, with a face of delight, ‘ The fastest thing I bave seen for 
years ! eighteen minutes up wind, extra pace! not asoul but myself in the 
same field with them when they threw their headsup. Fox was back, of 
course, and we never recovered him, bat it was by far the best gallop of 
the season?’ It is evident to me that what you /ike is riding a good 
hunter fast over a stiff country—going a turn better than your neigh- 
boure, and giving your own skill that credit which is due to the supe- 
riority of your horse. You only consider the hounds as a fleeting object 
at which to ride; the fox as a necessary evil, without which all this 
‘rasping’ und ‘ braising,’ and ‘cutting down,’ as you call itia your ridi- 
culous jargon, cannot be attained. Why, then, do you waste so much 
energy, and money, und civility, and ‘soft-sawder,’ to preserve the vul- 
piue race? why don’t you all hunt with stag-houndg, or, better still, de- 
vote yourselves to a drag, when you may gallop and jump, and bustle 
about, and upset your horses, and break your own necks to your heart’s 
content?” To all of which Jobn answers, as men invariably do when 
they are worsted, “that women can’t enter into these things, and I am 
talking great nonsense about what I don’t understand.” 

However, let him despise “ the calf,” as he termed it, 9s much as he 
liked, I was not going to be stewed up in London, witb the wind at south- 
west, the ther eter 45°, and the mud over one’s ankles, whilst Brilli- 
ant and White Stockings were eating their heads off ia the stable ; 80 
I took advantage of John’s goodnature to exact a promise that be would 
take me down and show me her Majesty’s stag-houads in the fivid ; and 
on the express stipulation that Mre. Lumley should juin our party, aad 
that we should confine ourselves religiously to the laues, I was promised 
the enjoy ment of a day’s hunting. John did everything | asked bim now, 
be was even kinder than be used to be, but it was a different sort of kind- 
ness, and it cut me to the heart. ‘ 

Still, the idea was enchanting: the Great Western made a delightful 
cover hack. We sent our horses on by the early train. The place of 
meeting was scarcely three miles from the station, so we had time to = 
tle ourselves comfortably in the caddie, and to avoid the fuss and para € 
of two ladies in their habits stepping out of a first-class carriage into the 
midet of a metropolitan field. Iran my eye jealously over the on 
mure Mra. Lumley jogged quietly along by my side, and I confess I ba 
my misgivings whilst contemplating the easy pliant seat and firm grace 
fal figure of her mistress, the strong lengthy frame aod beautiful proper 
tions of the mare herself; but then, Briiliant felt so light and a, A 
der me, the day was 80 soft and fresh, the country air 80 fragrant, an 
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rose with my spirits, and I felt as if I oould ride anywhere or do anything 
in sheer gladness of heart. 

“ Mr, Jones is very strict,” said my companion, taking the browa mare 
lightly on the curb, and putting. her into a canter along a level picce of 
award by the road-side ; “ he declares he only takes charge of us under 
the solemn promise that there is to be no jumping. Vor my part, I never 
do what I’m told, Kate, do you?” 

“1 always do as [ like with Joho,” said I; “ but then I always /tke to 
do what he wishes.” 

My cousin’s sorrowful smile almost brought the tears into my eyes. 

“T daresay he’s quite right,” rejoined Mra. Lumley; ‘for my 
part, I’ve no nerves left now ; if you'll promise not to jamp, I'll promise 
too; what say you, Kate; is it a bargain ?” € 

“ Agreed,” L replied, and jast then @ turn in the lane broaght us into 
full view of the meet of her Majesty’s stag hounds. , 

What a motley assemblage it was! At first I could not catch a glimpse 
of the hounds themselves, or even the servants, for the crowd, moatly of 
foot-people, that surrounded them. Where did these queer-looking pede- 
atrians come from? They were not agricultural labourers, they were 
not townspeople nor operatives nor mechanics; they were the sort of 

ple that one never sees except on such an occasion as this. I believe 
{I was in the habit of attendiag low pigeon- matches, dog-fights, or stee- 
ple-chases, in “the Harrow couaty,” I should recogaise most of them 
enjoying the spectacle of such diversions. Oue peculiarity I remarked 
amongst them, with scarcely an exception. Although in the last stage 
of shabbiness, their clothes had all been once of fashionable textare and 
good material; but they entirely neglected the “ unities” in their perso- 
nal apparel. A broadcloth coat, much the worse for wear, was iovari- 
ably surmounted by a greasy cap; whilst he who rejoiced ia a beaver, 
usually battered io at the crowa and encircled by a tag of threadbare 
orape, was safe to have discarded his upper garment, and to appear in 
his waistcoat and shirt-sleeves. A wiry sweep, ia the full aniform of his 
nip se was by far the most respectable-looking personage of the lot. 
hey clustered round the pack, and seemed to make remarks, more or 
lees sarcastic, amongst themselves. As they opened out a little, I observ- 
ed a very aristocratic-lookiog old man, clad in most gorgeous apparel of 
scarlet and gold, and seated oa a remarkably handsome powerful horse, 
long and low, with great strength in small compass, aad to all appear- 
ance quite thoroughbred. 

“ That’s the huntsman,” said Mrs. Lumley, who kindly unéertook to 
be my cicerone, for she often enjoyed “ a day with the Queen's,” and was 
quite at home here; “ he’ll be so glad to see me. We're great friends— 
if you like, Kate, I’ll introduce you.” 

decliued the honour as rather too public. ‘ Bat,’’ said I, “ do tell 
me, who is iu that greencarriage with its back to ua? isit Prince Albert ?” 
Mrs. Lumley laughed. 

“ Not exactly, my dear,” she replied ; “ that’s the calf! Come a little 
this way, and when they open the door, we shall see him bounce out.” 
Bo we edged our horses off to a spot at which the foot- people were already 
beginning to congregate, and sat there quietly anticipating the “ enlarge- 
ment of the deer.” 

‘“ What are we waitiog for now?” I asked, at length, when my patience 
was nearly worn ont; “* why don’t we begin?” 

“The Master of the Backhounds, of course,’ replied my cicerone,. 
“He’s not come yet. You kaow, Kate, it’s a political appointment, and 
they generally give it to somebody who hates hunting, and particularly 
stag- bunting, more than anything ; so of course he wisely comes as late 
and goes homeas early as he cap. Bat this man isa good sportsman and 
a thorough gentleman, and very foud of it too, so we shall not have to 
wait much longer.” 

To fact, the words were hardly oat of her mouth, before a carriage and 
four drove up, coataining three very gentlemaniike, good-looking men, 
“ got up’’ to the utmost extent of hunting splendour, and looking the very 
personification of that dandyism which Melton engrafted upon London 
would be likely to produce. When they were mounted, I am obliged to 
confe:s that those magnificent animals made “ Brilliant’ himself look 
smal}. By this time there was great excitement amongst the foot-people ; 
and an official in gold Jace, a sort of mounted beadle, riding up with a 
heavy-thouged whip, cleared a lane at the back of the cart which I had so 
erroneously imagined to contain the Prince Consort. The doors flew open, 
and I was all eyes to witness the magnificeat sight of “the monarch of the 
waste’’ leaping forth into the sunshine, exultiog in his freedom. Shall I 
confess that [ was somewhat disappointed? A neatral-coloured beast, 
something like a donkey, bundled out in a clumsy, unwilling eort of man- 
ner, and on his egress commenced cropping the grass with the utmost 
sang froid and placidity. My friead the sweep threw his cap at him. 
He raised his head, shorn of its branching honours, and, after staring 
about him, trotted qnietly off amongst the spectatore, closely followed by 
two well-mouated officials, termed, I believe, “ flappers’’ by disrespectful 
sportsmen, but whose daty, it appears, is to keep the chase in view till it 
either beats them off for pace, or leaves them “ planted” at some large 
awkward impediment, the latter obstacle generally presenting itself in 
about three fieldz. On this occasion I saw the deer trot quite composedly 
up to a high thorn fence of at least six feet, and clear it without an effort, 
whereon its pursuers, looking blandly around for gate or gap, and find- 
ing none, prudently retarned to their fellow-officials in scarlet and gold- 
lace, I conclude to report upou their owa inefficiency. In the meantime, 
nobody seemed to be in @ hurry; there was indeed some slight stir 
amongst the equestrians, but there was no throwing away of cigars—no 
drawing of girths and taking up of curb-chains,—none of the bustle and 
confusion created by the departure of a wild fox over a grass country. Oo 
the contrary, every one here seemed to kaow exactly how much time he 
had to spare. We ladies were naturally the most impatient of the throng. 
Presently the huatsman looked at his watch, and said something to the 
noble Master, who looked at his, and replied, “I think we may begin.” 

There was a slight bustle amongst the “ knowing ones ;”’ two or three 
Officers af the Life-Guards stole forward a few paces; one of the officials 
cracked his whip ; and ere I knew exactly what had happened, the hounds 
were streaming away over the adjoining field, “heads up and steras 
down,” runving perfectly mute, but at a pace which would have aston- 
ished my old friends of the Heavytop country to no small extent. Seve- 
ral desperate speculators were making frightful efforts for a start. Two 
of the Life-Guardsmen were settled with the hounds, and the third would 
have been had he not been “ turned over” by an uncompromising flight 
of rails. Four London dealers and a young Berkshire farmer were 
flourishing ‘about, determined to show their horses whilst they were fresh ; 
the noble Master and his aristocratic friends were pounding down a lane 
running parallel to the line of chase. Mra. Lumley was getting excited, 
aad ‘the Gitana” reared straight on exd. “ Brilliant” was fighting most 
disagreeably with his bridle, and Jobn nervously endeavouring to quiet 
our horses, and prevail on ourselves to submit to his guidance. We did 
follow him into the lane; but here what a scene of confusion it was! 
Mild equestrians, much at the mercy of their infuriated steeds; hot foot- 
people springing out of the way of the charging squadrons, and reveng- 
ing themselves for threatened annihilation by sarcastic jeers, not altoge- 
ther undeserved. 

“Give me a lead, sir!” implored a good-looking little-weight—who 
was evidently not in bis usual place, and most anxious to get out of the 
lane—to a fat jolly sportsman in a green coat and brass buttons, on a stiff 
bay horse. 

ae Certainly, sir,” said the good natured man; and turned his horse 
short at the fence, closely followed by the gentleman he was so ready to 
oblige. The bank was rotten, and the bay korse unwilling. As might 
have been expected, the green coat kissed mother earth, whilst his own 
horse and his pursuer and bis pursuer’s horse rolled about on the top of 
him in a most complicated game of all-fours. As they picked each other 
up, I beard the fat man in green, much to my astonishment, apologizing 
for the accident with the greatest “ empressement.” 

“* A thousand pardons, my dear sir! How could I be so clumsy ?—it 
might have been a most serious accident!’ All of which excuses the ag- 
gressor, as was to be expected, received with boundless affability and 

ood-humour. Ino the meantime we had a beautifal view of the run. 

he hounds were still streaming away, two fields in front of every one ; 
the huntsman and the two officers going gallantly abreast in their wake. 
One of them reminded me a little of Frank Lovell. The noble Master, 
too, had cut in, and was striding along over every obstacle ; the London 
dealers had dropped somewhat in the rear, and the farmer’s horse was 
already completely sobered by the pace. The hounds turned towards us. 
Jobn entreated us to stop. They crossed the lane under our horses’ 


heads, and taking up the scent in the adioini i 
be gered oot A soul egaiie Sh up adjoining pasture, went off again 


“ Flesh and bloed can’t stand this |” 


ing the Gitana short round at elena. toe Sone ayant, 


; a high stile with a footboard, she landed 
lightly in the field. “ Don’t attempt it, Kate!’ she ecreamed out to me 
half turning in her saddle. I heard John’s voice, too, raised in expostu- 
lation, but it was too late. I was already in the air. I thought Bril- 
liant never would come to the ground ; and when he did touch it, he was 
80 excited with his previous restraint and his present position, that he 

oke clean away with me. I wasa liitie frightened, but I never lost my 
merve. I flew past Mre. Lumley like an arrow ; and though she put the 


| Gitana to her speed, and made my horse more violent still as she than- 
: dered close upon his quarters, I was too proud to ask her to give me a 
| pull, and a wicked, jealous feeling rose in my heart that was an excel- 
‘lent substitute for true courage at the time. My horse was almost fran- 
| tic, but fortanately be knew my voice, and by speaking to him I was able 
| to steady him before we reached the fence. He bounded over it like a 
| deer, and went quite quietly, now that he bad notbing before him but 
| the hounds, I bad never known it till now what it was to ride for myself. 
| Hitherto [ had always followed a leader, bat henceforth I resolved to en- 
| joy the true pleasure of finding my own way. I looked back—I was 
| positively firet, but Mre, Lumley was uot fifty yards behind me, and 
| coming up rapidly. 
| _ * Well done, Kate!” said she, as we flew our third fence side by side. 
Still the hounds fleeted on, and I never took my eye off them, bat urged 
my horse in their wake, taking every turn they did, and swerving 
from nothing, Fortunately, Brilliant was thoroughbred and the fences 
light, or, even with my weight, such a style of riding must soon have 
produced fatal results. I shall never go again as well asI did that day ; 
bat do what I would I could not shake off Mrs. {Lumley. If I lost sight 
of her for an instant, she was eure to gain a turo upon me, and on one or 
two occasions she was actually in my front. I felt I could have ridden 
into a chalk-pit, and dared her to follow me with the greatest satisfaction. 
At last the hounds checked ; we stood alone with them ; I felt almost de- 
lirious with the excitement. 

“ What an example we have made of the gent/emen, Kate,” said Mrs. 
Lumley, turning the Gitana’s head to the wind. “I had no idea you 
could ride like this.’ Idid not anewer, but I thought “ Wait a little, 
and I’!l show yuu.” [ felt I hated her, though she was my friend. Again 
the hounds stooped to the ecent; they crossed a deep narrow lane, up 
which I saw the crowd advancing. I put my horse into his pace. “ You 
can’t go there, Kate,’”’ vociferated Mrs. Lumley ; “this way. Here’s a 

ate in this corner.” I clenched my teeth, and rode straight for the fence. 

t looked dark and forbidding. I did not see how it was to be dose, bat 
I trusted to Brilliant, and Brilliant nearly did it—but not quite. There 
was a loud crash; one of my pommels gave me an awkward dig in the 
side, I saw the white star on my horse’s forehead shoot below me; and 
the muddy, gravelly lane seemed to rise in my face and rasp my hands, 
and smear my habit, aad get conglomerated with my hair. The horse- 
men were all round me when I got up. I did not care for my accident, 
I did not care for being braised—in fact, I did not know whether I was 
burt or not ;—but my prevailing feeling was one of burning shame and 
horror as I thought of my dress. To have had a fall amongst all those 
men! I could have sunk into the earth and thanked it for covering me. 
But there was no lack of sympathy and assistance, The hanteman pulled 
up; the noble Master offered me his cafriage to go back to London ; 
everybody stopped to tender advice and condolences. 

“ The lady’s had a fall”—*“ Give the lady some sherry”—‘* Catch the 
lady’s horse’”—“ Can we render the lady any assistance?’ John, of 
course, was much distressed and annoyed, but glad to find I was not 
seriously hurt. Mre. Lumley only stood aloof and sneered. “I told you 
not to ride there, Kate,” said she; “and what a fall you have had 
ae all these people, too.’ She very nearly made me her enemy 
or life. 

I was too much bart to goon. The stag was taken, as usual, ina large 
pond about a mile from where I met with my accident ; but our party 
had had enough of hunting for one day. Iam sure [ had, and I think the 
Gitana was nearly beat, though her mistress would not confessit. We 
soon got back to the station, where I washed my face and put myself to 
rights. After all, I was very little the worse, and everybody said I had 
“ gone like a bird.”” As we returned to London by the fast train, and I 
eat in that comfortable, well-cushioned carriage, enjoying the delightful 
langour of rest after fatigue, I half resolved to devote my whole life to 
@ sport which was capable of affording such thrilling excitement as that 
which I had go recently enjoyed. I had never been so happy, I thought, 
in my existence as whilst I was leading the field on my dear Brilliant. 
It was a pure, wholesome, legitimate excitement ; there were no haras- 
sing doubts and fears, no wounded feelings and bitter thoughts, no hours 
and days of suspense and misery to atone for a few short moments of de- 
light. IfI was disappointed in other things, could I not devote myself 
wholly to hunting, and so lead a happy and harmless life? If I had been 
a man, I should bave answered in the affirmative; but I am a woman, 
and gradually softer thoughts stoleoverme. A distant vision of a happy 
home, with home interests and home pleasure—others to love, others to 
care for, besides myself—all a woman’s duties, and all woman’s best de- 
lights, I shut my eyes, and tried to realize the picture. When I opened 
them again Mrs. Lumley bad gone fast asleep; but John was watching 
me with a look of painfal attention. He certainly had — a very 
earnest, keen look of late, such as he never used to wear. I do not know 
what prompted the question, bat I could not forbear asking him, in a 
sort of half-laughing way, “ John, ifI had broken my neck to-day, what 
on earth should you have done?” 

“ Mourned for you as a sister, Kate,” he replied, gravely, even severely. 
I did not speak another word the whole way home. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
“ T shall miss you sadly, Kate, but if you enjoy your visit I shall be 
quite satisfied.” 

It was Aunt Deborah who spoke. Dear Auot Deborah, I felt as if I 
had not been half attentive enough to her lately. I had selfishly been so 
taken up with my own thoughts and my own schemes, that I had neglected 
my poor suffering relative ; and now my heart smote me for my want of 
consideration. Aunt Deborah had not left the house since our return 
from Dangerfield. She looked worn and old, but had the same kind smile, 
the same measured accents as ever. Though she endured a good deal of 
pain, and was kept in close confinement, she never complained ; patient 
and quiet, she had a kind word for every one, and even her maid avowed 
that “ missus’s” temper was that of an angel. “ H’angel,” the maid 
called it, but it was perfectly true. Aunt Deborah must have had some- 
thing very satisfactory to look forward to, or she never would have been 
80 light-hearted. One thing I remarked, she was fonder of John than 
ever. 

. “I wont go, my dear aunt,” was my reply, for my conscience smote me 
hard, “I wont go: I don’t care about it; 1 had much rather stay and 
nurse you here.” 

But Aunt Deborah wouldn’t hear of it. 

‘“‘ No, no,” said she, “ my dear ; you are at the right age to enjey your- 
eelf. I don’t know much about Scamperley, and I have a far more cha- 
ritable opinion of Lady Scapegrace than the world in general; but I 
dare say you will have a pleasant party, and I can trust you anywhere 
with John.” 

There it was, John again—always John—and I knew exactly what 
John thought of me, and it made me thoroughly despise myself. I re- 
flected that if I were John, I ehould have a very poor opinion of my 
cousin ; I should consider her silly, vacillating, easily deceived, and by 
no means to be depended upon; more than woman in her weaknesses, 
and less than woman in her affections. “ What a character! and what a 
contempt he must have for me!” Such was my ejaculation, almost 
aloud, when my cousin called te take me to the railway, and to accom- 
pany me as a chaperone on a visit to Sir Guy and Lady Scapegrace, 
who were, as usual, ‘‘ entertaining a distinguished party of fashionables 
at their residence, Scamperley.” By the way, what an odd phrase that 
same “ entertaining” always sounds to my ear. When I learn that “the 
Marquis of Mopes has been ‘ entertaining’ his friends, the Dake of Dreary- 
shire, Count and Countess Crotchet, Viscount Inane, Sir Simon and Lady 
Sulkes, the Honourable Hercules Heavyhead, &c. &c., at his eplendid 
seat, Boudoir Castle,” I cannot refrain from picturing to myself the dig- 
nified host standing on his bald head for the amusement of his immovable 
visitors, or otherwise, forgetful of his usual staid demeanour, performing 
lndicrous antics, projecting disrespectful “larks,” to woo a smile from 
those stolid countenances in vain! Sir Guy might be “ entertaining,” 
too, in this way, but hardly in any other. What a disagreeable man he 
was! although I could not help acknowledging his goodnature ia coming 
to fetch us from the station himself. 

As we emerged from the railway-carriage, the first object that greeted 
my eyes was Sir Guy’s great gaudy drag, with its three piebalds and 
aroan. The first tones that smote on my ear were those of his hoarse 
harsh voice (how it jarred upon my nerves!) in loud obstreperous wel- 
eome— . 

“ Thought you’d come by this train, Miss Coventry,” ehouted Sir Guy, 
from the box, without making the slightest demonstration of descending ; 
“laid Frank five to two on the event—done him again, hey, Frank? { 
knew what you’d be up to; brought the drag over on purpose. Now 
then, give us your hand ; one foot on the box, one on the roller-bolt, and 
now you're landed. Jones, my boy, get up behind. I’ve sent the van for 
servants and luggage. Gad! whata pretty maid you’ve got—let ’em go, 
and sit tight 1” ‘ 

So we rolled smoothly out, the piebalds shaking their harness and 
trotting merrily along, the roan placed on the eff side for the purpose of 
sustaining whatever amount of punishment our charioteer thought fit to 
inflict. 





—— 
—— 


Bebold me, theu, seated on the box of Sir Guy Scapegrace’s drag! a 
pretty position for a young lady who, daring the last month or two, bad 

en making daily resolations of amendment as to slang conduct and 
general levity of demeanour. How I hated myeelf, and loathed the very 
sight of him, as I looked at my companion. Sir Guy was redder and 
fatter than when I bad ecen him last—bis voice was more dissonant, his 
neckcloth more alarming, his jewellery more prominent, bis bat closer 
shaved, and the flower in his mouth less like a flower thanever. How 
came I there? Why, because I was piqued, and hort, and reckless. I 
was capable of almost any enormity. John’s manner to me in the train 
had well-nigh driven me mad. So quiet, so composed, so cold, so kind 
and contiderate, but a kindness and consideration sach as that with 
which one treats a child. He seemed to feel he was my superior—he 
seemed even to sooth and pity me. I would have given worlds to have 
spoken frankly oué to him, to have asked him what I had done to offend 
him, even to have brought bim back to that topic upon which I felt he 
would never enter more. But it was impossible, I dared not wound 
that kind, generous heart again—I dared not trust myself. No, he was 
only “ Cousin John” now ; he had eaid so himself. Surely he need not 
have given me up quite eo easily ; surely I was worthy of an effort at 
least : yet I Anew it had been my own fault—tbough I would not allow 
it, even to myself—and this I believe it was that rankled and gnawed at 
my heart till I could hardly bear my own identity. It was a relief to do 
everything I could think of to annoy him. To heap self- contempt on my 
wicked head, to show him I was reckless of his good opinion as of 
own, to lay up a store of agonizing reproaches for the future, to g 
my teeth, as it were, and nerve myself into a savage indifference for the 
present. Nay, there wa3 even a diabolical sort of pleasure init. Frank 
Lovell occupied the seat bebind me: at another time I might have been 
gratified at his near neighbourhood, and annoyed to thiok he should have 
been paying £0 Jong a visit at Scamperley. I was startled to find how 
little I cared. He leaned over and whispered to me occasionally, and 
seemed pleased with the marked encouragement I gave him. After all, 
I could not help liking Frank very mach—and was not my cousin at the 
back of the coach to witness all that took place? But Sir Guy would not 
allow me to be “ monopolized,” as he called it. 

“You've lost your roses sadly in London, Miss Coventry,” said he, 
poking his odious face almost under my bounet, and double-thonging the 
off wheeler most unmercifally ; “ never mind ; 7 think a woman looks 
best when she is pale. Egad, you’ve more colour now, though ; don’t be 
angry, it’s only my way; you know I’m your slave.” 

“‘ Sir Gay don’t mean to be rude,” whispered Frank, for I confess I 
was beginning to get indignant ; and the baronet went on— 

“Do you remember our pic-nic at Richmond, Miss Coventry, and my 
promise that if ever you honoured me by taking a place on my coach you 
should drive? Take hold of ’em now, there’s a good girl; you ought to 
know something about the ribbons, and the next four miles is quite 
straight, and a dead flat.” 

I was in that state of mind that I should not have bad the least scruple 
in —— the coach and risking the lives of all upon it, my own in- 
cluded, but I know not what imp of evil prompted me to tura round and 
call to my cousin at the back— 

“ John, do you think I could drive four horses *”’ 

“‘ Pray don’t,” whispered Frank Lovell, who seemed to disapprove of 
the whole proceeding; but I did not heed him, for my cousin never 
answered till I asked him again. 

“Do as you like, Kate,” was his reply, “ouly I shouldn’t advise 
you by try,” but he looked very grave, and seriously hurt and an- 
noyed. 

This was enough for me—I laughed aloud—I was determined to pro- 
voke him, and I changed places with SirGay. He showed me how to 
part and hold the reins, he lectured me on the art of putting horses to- 
gether ; he got into a state of high good-humour, and smiled, aad swore, 
and patronized me, ané had the effrontery to call me a “d——d fine 
girl,” and I never boxed his ears, though I confess to having been once 
or twice sorely tempted. In short, I flirted with him pues: | and even 
Frank got grave and out of sorts. At last Sir Guy removed the flower 
from his mouth, and pulled out his cigar-case. 

“ Have a weed, Miss Coventry?” said he, with his detestable leer ; 
“of course you smoke; any one who can tool ’em along as you do 
must be able to emoke— mine are very mild, let me choose one for 

ou. 





I accepted his offer, though I had considerable misgiving as to whether 
it would not make me sick. I looked round to see how my cousin ap- 

roved of all these goings on, and particularly this last cigar-movement. 

e was sitting with bis back to us, reading the morning paper, apparently 
totally indifferent to my proceeding. That decided me. I woald have 
smoked now if there had been a barrel of ganpowder under my nose. I 
didn't care how sick it made me! I lit my cigar from Sir Guy’s—I snuf- 
fered him to put his horrid red face close to mine—I flirted, and laughed, 
and drove, and pt away asif I had been used to these accomplish- 
ments all my life. I rattled through the turnpike without stopping to 
pay, as if it were a good joke. I double-thonged « sleeping carter over 
the face and eyés as I passed him. My near-leader shied at a wheel- 
barrow, and I almost swore as I rated him and flanked him, and ex- 
claimed—* Confound you, I’/? teach you to keep straight !” 

As we drove into the park at Scamperley, for I fearlessly rounded the 
avenue turn, and vowed I would not abandon the reins tillI had deli- 
vered my load at the front door, even Frank was completely disgusted. 
My cousin took not the slightest notice, but kept his seat with his back 
turned to the horses, and was still deep in his newspaper. Sir Guy was 
delighted—bhe shouted, and grianed, and swore more thanever. I was 
a “ trump”—I was a “ girl of the right sort’—I was a “ well-bred one 
—I had no end of ‘ devil’ in me—I was fit to be aqueeu!”’ whilst the ob- 
ject of all these polished encomiums could willingly have burst out ery- 
ing at a moment’s notice; indeed, she would have found it an wnpeale 
able relief; and felt as she never felt before, and as she trusts in heaven, 
she may never feel again. 

It was a lovely spot, Scamperley—beautiful as a dream—with the 
quiet woodland beauty of a real English place. Such timber! such an 
avenue! I wonder if any of the sporting dandies and thoughtless visitors 
who came down “ to stay with Scapegrace,” because he bad more phea- 
sants and better “ dry” (meaning poop than auybudy else, ever 
thought of the many proprietors those old oaks and chesnuts had seen 

pass away—the strange doings they must have witnessed as generation 
| after generation of Scapegraces lived their short hour and went to their 
account, having done all the mischief they could—for they were a wild 
wicked race, from father toson? The present baronet’s childhood was 
nursed in profligacy and excess. Sir Gilbert had been a fitting sire to 
Sir Guy, and drank and drove and sinned, and turned his wife out of 
doors, and gathered his boon companions about him, and placed his heir, 
a little child, upon the table, and baptized him, in mockery, with blood- 
red wine ; and one fine morning he was found dead in his dressing-room, 
with adark stream stealing slowly along the floor. They talked of 
“ broken blood-vessels,” and hard * living,” and “a full habit,” but 
some people thought he had died by his own hand ; and the dressing- 
room was shut up and made a lumber room of, and nobody ever used fs 
any more. However, it was the only thing to save the family. A long 
minority put the present possessor rgd on his legs again, and the oaks 
and the chesnuts were spared the fate that had seemed too surely await- 
ing them. Nor was this the only escape they hadexperienced. A ony 
grace of former ~— had served in the Parliamentary army daring his 
tather’s life-time—had _ over to the king at his death, had fought at 
Edgebill and Marston-Moor—and to do Sir Neville justice he could fight 
like a demon—had abandoned the reyal cause when it was hopeless, and, 
by betraying his sovereiga, escaped the usual fate and amercement of 
malcontents ; the Protector remarking with a certain solemn humour, 
“ that Sir Neville was an instrument in the hand of the Lord, but that 
Satan had a share in him which doubtless he would not fail to claim in 
due time.” So Sir Neville lived at Scamperley in abundance and ho- 
nour, and preserved his oaks, and his rents, and professed the strictest 
Puritanism, and died in a fit brought on by excessive drinking to the suc- 
cess of the Restoration, when he heard that Charles had landed, and the 
king was really to “ enjoy his own again.’ He was succeeded by his 
grandson, Sir Montague, the best-looking, the best-hearted, and the weak- 
eet of his race ; there was a picture of bim hanging over against the great 
staircase, A handsome, well-proportioned maa, with a woman’s beauty 
of countenance, and more than womanly softness of expression, Lady 
Scapegrace and I have stopped and gazed at it for houre. 

“ He’s not very like the present baronet, my dear,” she would eay, her 
haughty features gathering into a sneer, and Lady Scapegrace’s sneer 
was that of Mephistopheles himself; “ he is beautiful, exceedingly. I 
love to look at his hazel eyes, his low antique brow, bis silky chesnut 
hair, and bis sweet melancholy smile. Depead upoa it, Kate, no man 
with such a smile as that is ever capable of succeeding in any one thing 
he undertakes. I don’t care what his intellect may be, I don’t care what 
animal courage he may posecss, however chivalrous his sentiments, a0 
surely as he bas woman’s strength of affection, woman’s weakness of 





heart, so surely mast he gotothe wall. I have seen it a hundred times, 
Kate, and I never kaew it otherwise. 
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Since the affair of the bull, Lady Scapegrace had contracted a great 
affection for me, and would have me to roam about the house with her 
for hours. She was a clever intellectual woman, without one idea or 


one sentiment in common with her husband. In this state of mental wi- 
dowbood she had consoled herself by study, amongst other things; and 
the history of the family into which she had married afforded her ample 


materials for reflection and research. She had collected every scrap of 


writing, every private memorandum, letter, and document that could 
throw 
concoc 
deeds, the fortunes and misfortunes of the Scapegraces. 

“ T know all about him, Kate,’’ she would proceed, fixing her great 
hollow eyes upon my face, and laying her hand on my arm, as was her 
habit when interested; “ he is my pet amongst the family, though I des- 
pise him thoroughly. You see that distant castle sufficiently badly 
painted in the corner of the picture? that was the residence of her who 
exercised such a fatal inflaence over the life of poor Sir Montague. All 
his little sonnets, some of them touching and pretty enough, are ad- 
dressed to “ The Lady Mabel.” I have found two or three of his love 
letters, probably ay oaks | her, tied up in a faded bit of ribbon ; there 
is also one note from the lady to her admirer ; such a production, Kate ! 
not a word but what is misspelt, not a sentence of common grammar in 
the whole of it, and yet this was the woman he broke his heart for ; look 
well at him, my dear, and you willsee why. With all its beauty, such 
@ face as that was made to be imposed upon. The Lady Mabel, how- 
ever, seems to have been a notably strong minded que sg enough. 
She acknowledges the receipt of her lover’s letters, which, however, 
without condescending to give any farther explanation, she avers “ came 
to hand at an untoward moment, and finishes by sending him a receipt 
for elderflower wine, assuring him, with a certain sly malice, that it is 
“asovereign specific inst colic, vertigo, and all ailments of thed 
heart and stomach!” What a contrast to his protestations indorsed 
“ these, with haste—ride—ride—ride,” which many a good horse may 
have been sparred and hurried to deliver. How he rings the changes 
upon his unalterable and eternal devotion. How he implores ‘ his dear 
heart’ never to forget him, and calls her ‘ his sweet life,’ and protests 
that ‘ he welcomes the very night breeze blowing from the castle, be- 
cause it must have swept past the windows of his love ;’ and pours out 
his foolish heart like a child pouring water into a sieve. Lady Mabel, 
however, seems to have been proof against sentiment as she undoubtedly 
was against good looks. From all that I can gather, she seems to have 
made use of her adorer in furtherance of suadry political schemes, such 
as were so numerous at that period, and to bave thrown him away like a 
rasty blade when she had no further occasion for his services. I cannot 
help thinking she despised him thoroughly ; there are certain bills and 
memoranda, with his signature attached, relating to levies of men and 
great purchases of arms, which look as if be had plunged into some des- 
perate enterprize, doubtless at her instigation ; and in bis sonnets there 
are frequent ullusions to ‘ winning her by the sword,’ ‘ loving her to the 
death,’ and such Quixotic protestations, that look as if be had at one 
time meditated an unusual daring stroke. ‘ He was a fool,’ said Lady 
Scapegrace, reflectively, ‘ but he was a fine fellow, too, to throw wealth, 
life, and honour, at the feet of a woman who was not worth a throb of 
that kind, generous heart, a drop of that loyal gallant blood. 

“Then he married, I can’t quite make out why, as there is a considera- 
ble gap in the correspondence of the family about this time, only par- 
tially connected by the diary of an old chaplain, who seems to have been 
formerly tutor to Sir Montague, and to have cherished a great regard for 
his pupil. Toe lady was a foreigner and a Romanist, and although we 
have no picture of her, we gather from the reverend chronicler that she 
was low of ‘stature, dark browed, und ewarthy in complexion,’ though 
he gallantly adds that she was ‘doubtless pleasing to the eyes of those 
who love such southern beauty.’ At the wedding it appears that Lady Mabel 
was present ; and ‘my good master’s attire and ornaments, consisting of 
peach-coloured doublet, and pearl silken bese, and many gems of un- 
speakable price, dazzling to the sight of humble men,” are detailed with 
strange minutenees and fidelity. Even the plume in his hat and the jew- 
eled hilt of his rapier are dwelt upon at considerable length. But not- 
withstanding his magnificence, the worthy chaplain did not fail to re- 
mark, that ‘ My good master seemed ill at ease, and the vertigo seizing 
him during the ceremony, he must have fallen, had I not caught bim 
something cunningly under the armpits, assisted by worthy Master Hol. 
der, and of the groomemen.’ The chaplain, who seems to have been as 
blind as became bis reverend character, cannot forbear from expressing 
his admiration of the Lady Mabel, whom he describes as ‘ fair and comely 
in colour, like the bloom of the spring rose ; of a buxom stature, and of 
lolty gait and gestures withal.’ What was she doing at Sir Montague’s 
wedding ? no wonder the old attack of ‘ vertigo,’ which her elderflower 
wine seems rather to have increased, should have come on again. 

“ One thing is pretty clear, the baronet detested pis wife (the Scape- 

have gecerally owned that amiable weakness, my dear.) I think 
t must have been in consequence of her religion that he became so stre- 
nuous a supporter of the opposite faith. At last he joined Monmouth, 
and still the correspondence seems to have gone on, for the night before 
Sedgemoor he wrote her a letter. Such a letter, Kate! I waslucky 
enough to get it from a descendant of the lady, who was under obliga- 
tions to me ; I’ll show it you to-morrow. No man with that mouth could 
have written such a letter, except when death was looking him in the 
face. I often think when she got it she must have given way at last. 
But it was too late. He was killed in the first charge made by the royal 
troops. His own regiment, raw recruits and countrymen, turned at the 
first shot ; but he died like a Pnaserees. waving his hat and cheering 
them on. We are rather proud of 


“Bat what became of Lady Mabel?” I asked, for I confess I was a lit- 


tle interested in this disjointed romance of long past days. 


“Did you ever know a thorougbly unfeeling person in your life that 
did not prosper ?” was her ladysbip’s reply, and again her features writh- 
“ Lady Mabel married an earl, and 
I have seen a pic- 


ed into the Mephistopheles’ eneer. 
bad sons and daughters, and lived to a green old age. 
ture of her at fifty, and she was still ‘fair and comely and buxom,’ as 


when she dazzled the old chaplain’s eyes and broke Sir Montague’s heart ; 


yes, yes, Kate, there’s nothing like a sensible woman. She’s the ever- 


green in the garden, and blooms and buds, and puts forth fresh shoots, 
when the rose is lying withered and trampled into the earth ; but, for all 


that, she has never bad the charm of the roge, and never can have.” 
Sach is a specimen of one of my many conversations with Lady Scape 
ce, whom I[ liked more aud more the better I knew her. 


nm anticipating sadly during my drive of Sir Guy’s coach up Sir Guy’s 
avenue, 


only belong to a housekeeper. She conducted me to my room, and con- 


signed me to Gertrude, already bard at work uopackiug upon her 


kuees. 





ANOTHER LAMENT FOR MONTE CRISTO. 


There is but little to see at Marly, but that little is very interesting to 
such a lover of the brocaded days of “Le Grand Monarque” as I am. 
Oa the road, not far from St. Germain, stands the same viila, belonging 
to Alexandre Dumas, which I bave already noticed as seen from the ter- 
race. Like any Cockney suburban babitation of Clapham Common or 
Blackheath, it stands close on the road—so close, indeed, that the stables 
ite side because there is no room for them near the 


are on the op 
house. Notwithstanding this proximity, a huge lodge flanks the gate- 
way, out of which lodge issued a very a 


ike 


of “ Monte Cristo.” 


Desolation reigned around ; the walks were covered with weeds; the 
flower beds a mass of decaying leaves; some of the windows of the half. 


finished house were closed, some blocked up by boards. The explanation 
being that the popular Dumas (like almost every man of talent in all 
ages) loves the “ feast of reason and flow of soul;” or, in other words, 


lives beyond his means, and is immensely fond of company, but, like 


other celebrated authors gifted with fertile brains, be finds at last the sup 


- no looger meet the demand, and, therefore, rapidly tumbles into 


e 
The Castile, as it is termed, is nothing but a good honest square dwell- 
ing, ornamented, or disfigured, according to different tastes, by small tur- 
rete at the corcers ; but castle, in good truth, it is none. However, that’s 
net much—* what’s in a name?” says Juliet—and so we will call it cas- 
tle or cottage, whichever the witty proprietor Chooses. It was begun on 


any light upon the subject, and I verily believe she could have | 
ted a fighly-interesting volume, detailing the exploits and mis- 


im in the family, after all. Com- 
a with the rest of them, his was a harmless life and a creditable 


But I have 


hen I reached the front door, with all my recklessvess, I felt 
glad to see no heads poking out of windows, above all, no female wit- 
nesses to my unwomanly conduct. I felt thoroughly ashamed of myself 
as I got down from the box, and I confess it was with feelings of intense 
relief that a polite groom of the chambers informed me, with many apo- 
logies, ‘‘ her ladyship and all the ladies had gone to dress,” aad handed 
me over, with a courtly bow, to a tidy elderly woman, in a cap that could 


dame and a dog with three 
the latter making up by bis bark what he had lost ia his limbs. 
having appeased the biped and the quadruped—the first with money, 
the last with bread—we were allowed to survey the domain of the author 
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the strength of the immense succees of the novel whose name it bears, 
and was to be kept up on the idea of a fertile brain filling Europe with 
similar romances ; Dumas’s bead still reeking with the visions of Eastern 
splendour be had created for Dantés the Magnificent, he could not con- 
ceive anything less imposing than a castle for himself, mistaking as his 
owa the everlasting purse with which he had supplied his marvellous 
hero, who could at a word create a palace like a secood Aladdin, and 
furnish it with diamonds from Golconda or gold of Pera. So our 
author began to build, and to make gardens and vineyards, and to dream 
great things for himself in a paradise already completed in his ima- 
| gination—swelligog down in verdant beauty to the banks of the wind- 

D ne. 

\* Shrere is a motto—but, like everything good, it is somewhat musty— 
| « that fools build for wise men to live in ;” and so found Monsieur Alex- 
| ander Dumas, for, alas! long before the castle was finished, he got into 
debt, and those odious brates, his creditors—remorseless tailors and ven- 
| dors of rich stuffs and gaudy hangiogs—neither caring nor thinking about 
' his glorious dreams, nor of Monte Cristo, about to appear in flesh and 
| blood, and with a palace en swite, in the person of the author, actually— 
| confound the wretches !—seized on the half-finished abode to pay their 
| diagusting bills, and dismantled the rooms which were already finished, 
| where Dumas had received such réunions from Paris, such loves from 
| the Variétiés, such tragedy-queens from the Ambigua, and actual angels 
| from the Grand Opera, with hordes of authors and wits, all as poor as 
| rats, who found the distance from Paris so mighty convenient, and the 
air of the chateau so delightful, that somehow or other they were always 
there. 

But there is a providence even for authors, unfortunately only to be 
observed, it is true, after they have generally laid mouldering in their 
graves for many a year, whither starvation or a broken heart has often 
sent them. But in M. Dumas’s case this providence actually appeared 
then and there just when he most wanted it. His admirers (and are not 
their name Legion ?) hearing of the misadventure, and of those ruthless 
creditors who had besieged, and stormed, and taken possession of the cas- 
tle—seizing on his Utopia while yet unfinished—actually, like good prac- 
tical Christian souls, joined together and re-purchased for him the abode 
which was afverwards duly re-presented to him, with sundry dinings and 
speeches, and drinkings of wine of Champagne and Burgundy, minus only 
the elegant furniture he had placed in it. But, dismantled as it was, he 
became lord and master, and could again hope to indulge in dreams of 
becoming de facto Comte de Moute Cristo! 

It was precisely in this state of semi-existence when I visited it and 
was conducted by the antiquated crone into the interior through a door 
in one of the small turrets. All around looked dismal enough ; where 
there ought to bave been hangings and drapery were only bare walls and 
large rusty nails, bearing fragments of tattered fringe and brocade. The 
fireplaces round which so many a merry riotous circle had congregated 
were empty and desolate, denuded even of grates, and all around bore 
irrefragable evidence of the cruel invaders who had sacked the castle. 
Enough, however, was left to chow that the furniture had been magnifi- 
cent, for could Monte Cristo live on aught save purple and fine linen? 
The distribution of the house was exceedingly good, the centre portion 
being divided into large saloons, fitted up with divans looking out on the 
beautiful plain beneath watered by the Seine, and the vine.terraced hills, 
with the town of St. Germain picturesquely covering the rising ground 
near athand. Around these ceatre rooms were suites of smaller apart- 
ments which included the turrets, forming charming little coozy nooks 
and snugeries, 

Spite of my dislike of the exterior, I could not but admire this grace- 
fully-contrived interior, at once so bizarre and so pretty, fitted up evi- 
dently with an idea of the East and all the repose and luxury required 
under a tropical sun and cloudless sky. One room particularly ioter- 
ested me—Dumas’s own writing room—containing his table and his ink- 
stand, some papers he had le{t, and even the book he had read still tarned 
down on the very page he had last perused. I looked at them with res- 
pect, and touched them with reverence, for, with all his faults and his 
bookmaking, no one can deny that he undoubtedly possesses the gift of 
geoius. The very novel in memory of which the chateau was begun is 
evidence sufficient to prove that no book since the Waverly series ever 
spread over Europe more rapidly than did “ Monte Cristo’ and “ Les 

rois Mousquetaires.”’” We passed to the upper story, where I found most 
luxurious bedrooms—ratber more furniture remaining here than below— 
and one lovely suite of rooms, the walls carved in stone with delicate 
and beautiful arabesque patterns, the ceilings cut also ia stone, hang- 
ing in points and pendants elaborately worked. Nothing could be 


the walls, covered as it were with a network of the finest lace—a 
fitting abode for beauty such as only is revealed in visions to the poet, 
who ons torments half mankind by ravishing descriptions of ideal 
houris. 

The old cicerone who accompanied me said that these carvings had 
been executed by Arabs, whom Damas bad brought from Africa for the 
purpose. There, again, was the author, imagining he possessed For- 
tunatus’s purse, and could coin guineas as fast as he could write words. 
What a picture did this house present of the freaks of the imagination, 
and how the creditors must have stared when they beheld these faipy-like 
apartments belonging to a man that all the world knows lives, true to 
bis craft, from hand to mouth. But, lost in pleasing delusions, he Lad 
indulged many a day-dream realising his own descriptions, and had 
doubtless experienced happiness untold even in the partial creation 
before us. In another room was his picture, dressed as the Comte— 
Alexandre Dumas personifying a species of honest Cagliostro! This was 
eminently ridiculous—the very apex of vanity—and rich in the highest 
ae Poor Dumas! he must have been very far gone indeed! I did 
pitty him. 

But another exquisite display of vanity was yet reserved to me. On 
reaching the garden, I was conducted by a small path towards what the 
Cerberus in charge called “the Island of Monte Cristo.’’ I had seen 
many wonders, but this beat them all. The island—well, I should see— 
I looked round. [ perceived neither water nor island, nor any probability 
of either, as we were walking up the side of a bill ; but I had looked too 
far ; [had miscalculated the extent of the territory, and taken too liter- 
ally the creation of Dumas’s brain. For the island was before me, sepa- 
rated from the ground on which we stood by a ditch about a foot broad, 
crossed by a plank! 

It is a fine thing to have a brilliant imagination ; it is, indeed, a real 
blessing, for with such a gift the Barmecides’ feast would be greater than 
a Lord Mayor’s banquet! Monsieur Dumas seems imbued with this qua 
lification to no ordinary extent ; he sees in this minute ditch a mighty, 
rusbiog, rolling ocean--the blue Mediterranean dashing on the beach of 
Marseilles, for instance; in this plaok, magnificent arches of marble 
spanning the rising waves; and on the space enclosed by the mighty 
breakers (in reality about a dozen yards square), no other than the island 
on which stands the Chateau d’If, that rocky majestic mass rising from the 
Mediterranean, crownei with its antique castles within whose dungeons 
Dantés, alias Monte Cristo, sighed ! 

And there is a building also on the small plot of ground, to make the 
delusion perfect in good sooth; and it is castellated, and has small 
towers and arched windows, very like, in form and appearance, a castle 
made of chocolate. But the most wonderful part of the whole is that 
every brick formiog this buildiog is inscribed with a name, and each 
name is the title of some book written by Alexandre Dumas, by right 
of creation Comte de Monte Cristo! Having built the edifice and thus 
inscribed his works ou the walls, they are immortalised and will live, 
like an R min remains, for evec—if the damp will allow the walls to 
stand. 

This most singular display of literary vainglory struck me as one of 
the very drollest devices that had ever visited an author’s brain, and, 
moreover, exceedingly Ga/lic in character, Only imagine Lord Broug- 
ham seated in a garden pavilion in bis retreat at Cannes, with the names 
of all the trials in which be bad pleaded inscribed on the bricks: why, 
when he returned to London, H. B. would annihilate him with caricatures! 
But Dumas indulges his eccentricity in all tranquility, and I read the 
name of many an old favourite, such as “ La Reine Margot,” « Impres- 
sions de Voyage,” &c., set forth in this strange catalogue. Within this 
building is a room, aud this is the summer writiog-room of Dumas, where, 
reposiug amid his laurels, he sits eathr.ned, greater and prouder far than 
Marius amid the ruins of Carthage. When Damas retires to the island of 
Monte Cristo (only hear how grand that sounds), heis not to be disturbed 
ou any consideration. With much solemnity the small plank—a/ias ma- 
jestic bridge—is pompously removed, and as no mortal can traveree alive 
the terrific torrent flowing between the mainland of flower-beds and the 
island of weeds, bis solitude must be respected, and Dumas site dowa 
peacefully to compose one of his most amusing books. He feels—he 
koows he is the Comte bimself: there is his portrait, and his imagination 
is fired by the magnificent idea! 

Duos may arrive cursing, bearing their bills—actresses in despair come 
from the Comédie Frangaise to crave an audience—the last new ballet- 








from the capital to atk a flourishing critique in the Charivari—publishers, 


prettier, more thoroughly Eastern, than the effect of the dazzling white of 








dancer, about whom all paris raves, may have jouraeyed all the way | 


at in pomp and circumstance, may fly it from the railroad in rapid 
te (a ae never was seen in any other state bat that of extreme 
and palpitating heat and bustle)—the Emperor himself might be without 
—all would be vain. Le Comte de Monte Cristo est chez lui, and neither 
angel from heaven nor mortal from the world beneath can be admitted— 
his solitude must be respected. 

But in all sober seriousness, the whole affair—the chateau, the island, 
and all—was most diverting ; and whoever would study the full and free 
development of literary folly and vanity, should pay a vieit to this place. 
If they do not retarn amused, I will never more take pen in hand. The 
visit was now concluded, and we returned to the gate, reconducted by the 
same animals who had greeted our arrival. The stables, on the opposite 
side of the narrow road, are of a size suitable to the stud of a prince, or 
Lord Chesterfield before he was ruined. Fortunately for the purse and 
eredit of Damas, they are not finished, for if they had been tenanted, as 
he intended, with dozens of Arab steeds fresh from the desert, vi@ the last 
steamer from Algeria, perhaps his faithful friends and admirers would 
have found it impossible to re-purchase the domain, if horse-racing, stee- 

le-chases, and betting had been added to the other extravagances of the 
maginary Comte de Monte Cristo. I continued my way to Marly, deeply 
peepee wege the state of delusion the brain of a man deemed to be sane 
can arrive a : 





THE ART OF STORY-TELLING. 


( Concluded.) 


Notwithstanding the indifference or aversion of the Erglish to tales in 
their own language, they have always devoured with avidity the tales 
that have come to them from the Continent. For example, in Italian li- 
terature, the fables of Cinthio. and the tales of Boccaccio and Bandello ; 
in German, the stories of the Brothers Grimm and La Motte Fouqué; 
and in Frencb, the novelettes of Balzac, George Sand, and Paul de Kock, 
are well known to all readers familiar with the languages in which they 
are written. Possibly, in these cases short pieces may be preferred to 
long ones, because they are more easily mastered, and present the cha- 
racteristics and traditions of other countries in the most accessible forms. 
But the same reasoning would in some degree apply to English stories, 
if they were constracted with the same skill, and possessed the same in- 
trinsic claims to attention ; and it leaves altogether unexplained the 
very striking fact, that the literature of fiction in all other countries con- 
sists almost exclusively of that class which we reject in our own. The 
novel, in our sense of its weight and dimensions, is nearly unknown in 
Europe. The instances in which it has been expanded beyond the limits 
of a single volume, generally of modest pretensions as to size, are rare 
and exceptional. 

We suppose then, we must come to the conclusiog, not that the English 
are incapable of relishing realiy good stories, but that they cannot pro- 
duce them. The defect may be in the climate, or in the habits or genius 
of the people. There are certain productions indigenous to particalar 
soils, which will not grow elsewhere, and which degenerate under the 
process of transpiantation. Fiction may be amenable, by some myste- 
rious provision of nature, like laws and political institutions, to the ope- 
ration af local influences. According to Montesquieu, the bracing air of 
mountainous regions is favourable to the development of freedom ; while 
the languid atmosphere o? warm climates, by rendering the people lazy 
and apathetic, contributes to the establishment of despotism. The specu- 
lation is apparently extravagant, we admit ; but we are, nevertheless, in- 
clined to suspect that the reason why story-writiog has never flourished 
in England may be traced to somewhat similar causes. At all events, 
the suggestion is worth a passing observation. 

The earliest stories of which we have any koowledge came from the 
East. We see plainly enough that a great, busy, hard-working, heavily- 
taxed, commercial western community takes no delight in them: and 
that occupation, instead of encouraging their production, has exactly 
the contrary effect. The same result has followed in other places. 
Wherever industry has advanced, drawing the population out of their 
old quiet ways, the zest in this kind of literature has gradually dimi- 
nished. The delicate nurture of former times ceases to satisfy the appe- 
tite, and a more robust diet and stronger stimulants become necessary. 
The profession of the raconteur requires a people comparatively idle, 
luxurious io the negation of mental and physical labour, not very highly 
educated in art and science, and therefore easily astonished by the won- 
ders of “ natural magic,’ credulous, superstitious, and imaginative. 
These conditions are incompatible with the steam-engine and the electric 
telegraph. It would be impossible to preserve such elements of sim- 
plicity, euch a happy faith in the marvellous, or sach motionless in- 
dulgence amonget a people into whose ears the remotest corners of 
pons apna are perpetually whispering along the wires that clasp the 
wor 

If we desire to ascertain where story, and legend, and tradition are 
still cultivated in their primeval beauty and earnestness, we must revert 
to their source. It is only in the East the art really survives. There, 
where no printed sheet circulates the topics of the day, making the pre- 
sent bury the past, and destroying the enchantments of distanace—where 
no railroad has invaded the silence of the city walls, the raconteur may 
yet be seen, even in the coffee-houses of Damascus, mcanted on his stool 
reading the news, or retailing some astonishing history of necromancy 
and adventure. It is there, in the solitary places, where the sleepy sun 
throws the human faculties into a swoon, that a story fiads fit and solemn 
audience, and is listened toas if it were a voice ofinspiration. It is there 
that a true belief is to be found in hanging-gardens, such as we Europe- 
aus may imagine we bave seen in our dreams, birds that can talk like 
prophets, singing fountains, and the genii of good and evil, of fire, water, 
earth, and air. It is there alone that the Arabian Nights’ Eatertain- 
ments are realized ; not the Arabian Nights of Mr. Lane, but the Ara- 
bian Nights of our youth, which, true or false, have taken possession of 
our hearts and fancies for ever and ever. 

The story-teller, such as we read of in old world chronicles, is extinct 
in Europe ; except, perhaps, in eome far-off nook of Brittany, where the 
footsteps of the Druids may yet be discerned in a thousand crumbling 
monuments. There, in lonely districts, distant from high roads and cen- 
tres of traffie, amongst grey cairns and smoky hovels, the story-teller, or 
newsmonger, with his wallet and his gossip, may be tracked from vil- 
lage to village, veading scandal, telling fortunes, conveying secret dil- 
Jets-douz, reciting narratives of wonderfal adventure, or trolling ballads 
fall of love and quaint proverbs. The ré/e is generally filled by a wan- 
dering tailor, a character sui generis, whose functions are as distinctly 
recognised as those of the préfet or the priest. The mendicant of Brit- 
tany, a sort of ambulatory bard, who makes the round of the farms with 
punctuality throughout the year, alone divides with him the glory of 
supplying the'people with legends. But there is a marked difference 
between them. The recitations of the mendicant are as melancholy and 
sorrowful as his life. He is the depositary of the old ecclesiastical le- 
gends, the solemn superstitions and funereal moralities, which act upon 
the imagination through the agency of ghostly terror and religious awe. 
The tailor isa man of another complexion. He is rarely married, and 
leads a nomade existence from one year’s end to another, ostensibly seek- 
ing employment for his needle and scissors, but really carrying on a brisk 
business in contraband marriages and domestic intrigues. He has an 
inexhaustible fund of humour ; is looked upon with contempt by the men, 
on account of his occupation, but is a prodigious favourite with the la- 
diea, in whose service he is always ready with wicked expedients to mys&- 
tify a lover or trick a husband. He knows all the new songs, sometimes 
makes them bimeelf, and is an encyclopedia of traditional lore, which he 
relates with infinite gusto. He ia the sole proprietor of the scaudalous 
chronicle of the canton ; he dramatises it, arranges it, and circulates it 
from fireside to fireside—an oral Gazette des Tribunauz. M. Souvestre, 
in bis very curious account of the habits and manners of the Bretoas, 
gives us the following sketch of the tailor engaged in one of his most im- 
portant diplomatic missions :— 

“On congoit facilement, d’aprés ce que nous venons de dire, combien le 
tailleur kernewote doit @tre propre & condaire une affaire amoureuse ; 2U85! 
est-il l'entremetteur officiel de toutes les ailiances et le dispensateur des mars, 
ce qui ne contribue pas peu & la haute considération dont il jouit — des jeunes 
filles. Des qu'il a eté chargé par un homme de porter la parole & une pennéres 
de la paroisse, il se rend a la ferme qu'elle habite, et tache de la voir sans 
témoins. Si par hazard, sur le chemin, il apergoit une pie, il se hate de 
rentrer, car c’est un présage de trouble pour le mari: qui se ferait ce jour- 
Ja. Il attend alors au lendemain. La rencontre parait fortuite de sa patt., a 
commence & causer avec la jeune personne de la sécheresse, de la quaatite ° 
lait que lui donnent ses vaches, du prochain pardon de Scaér et des —_ ~ 
qu'elle y fera ; puis, par une transition adroite, il arrive & parler du preven 
dant. rf vante son talent pour conduire les boafs, rappelle la force qu 
déployée a la derniére lutte des Banniéres, lors de la procession de rs 
Laurent; il méle adroitement & ces éloges quelques allusions indirecte® de 
argent que le jeune homme peut tenir en réserve, et aux bonnes chemise o- 
toile écrue qu’il doit avoir dans son coffre de chéne. II ajoute tout ce qu! Pit 
tenter une fille & marier: combien il a bon air le dimanche avec 800 _ 
violet, combien il sait de belles complaintes de la céte et de joyouses Ce eeees 
des montagnes. La jeune fille écoute tout cela comme Eve wenger 4 oe bien 
paroles du serpent ; elle roule avec embarras les lacets de son ta ) <h 9 
écorche avec distraction la baguette de sureaa qui lai sert & con 
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yaches aux champs. Le tentateur entoure son coeur de mille séductions, de mille | 
charman 


tes images ; et enfin, quand il la voit émue et préte & céder, il lui | 


nsentement dési Zl 
a Teen mon pére et & ma mére,’ dit la rustique Galathee, en fayant | 


toute rouge et toute troublée.” 


It is amongst a people like these, very simple and sueceptible, or a 
people in the Se posita extreme, bighly emotional and living in a fever of 
excitements, that the art of story-telling is most euccesefally developed. 
The stories of each are as contrasted as the modes of existence out of 
which they epring; but they agreed in one essential characteristic 
—fidelity to that surrounding life which it is their especial purpose to 
depict. 

Oar English social system is wanting in those marked features neces- 

to impart colour and vitality to what may be called the cabinet 
novel, which are so abundantly supplied by the dreamy solitudes of 
Brittany and the glittering salons of Paris. Distinctive attributes are 
swept away by the active pursuits which bring all classes together, More 
or less, upon the common ground of struggle and toil ; while the passious 
which elsewhere furnish the raconteur with ready-made romances are 
kept in check by the restraints of our national manners and our moral 


code. 
A great history can be produced only out of great materials. There 
must be people to act heroism, or there can be no heroic poems. Now, 


it must be confessed that the life of Eogland does not make very sirik- 
ing or dramatic stories. It is too level and monotonous, too staid and 
circumspect ; there is too much re-erve in it, and too little enthusiasm ; 
it presents few salient aspects ; and it exbibits a constant tendency to 
circumecribe its action within formal limits, and reduce it as vearly as 
ible to the dreary regularity of a piece of mechanism. To these 
circumstances mainly, perbaps, we may refer the poverty of our minor 
fictions, and the manifest lack of vivifying power in their authors. Peo- 
ple who live ia a region of twilight cannot be expected to paint as bright 
pictures as people who live ou! in the sun. Our canons of criticism in- 
sensibly adopt themselves to this state of things. They insist upon me- 
thod and uniformity; sanction no truth but universal truth ; and probibit 
all excursions from the straight track into the erratic deviations of real 
life. . 

The slow novel suits us better than the rapid tale. It is more like 
our actual daily experience. There is more room in it to adjust the scale 
of proprieties, and balance accounts between nature and convention. Its 
imposing weight gives importance to the shallow and trivial, and its 
elaborate dalness is a sort of homage to respectability. If the domestic 
virtues were never made to appear so insipid, they were never treated 
with so much deference. The flatness of the characters is an evidence of 
the success of our repressive system; and the routine of the incidents, 
seldom disturbed by any daricg innovations, is a daguerreotype taken 
from the surface of our society. . 

It would be irrational, however, to throw the whole responsibility of 
our failare as story-writers upon the dense manners of the country. 
portion of the responsibility undoubtedly lies at the door of the writers 
themselvee. There is no soil so utterly barren as not to yield some 
herbage. It may be scanty, or it may be bitter, or it may grow only 
in isolated patches; bat even a bed of sand, in the course of time, will 
throw up some blales of wild grass. Wherever men are congregated to- 
gether, there are buman passions, hopes, desires. The inner life is much 
the same everywhere. It is the external life, modified by social, moral, 
and pbysical circumstances, that presents the most material differences. 
The story in which the former is taken as the basis of the interest, and 
the latter as the vehicle, must make itself felt if it be true to ite design. 
English story tellers bave seldom grasped both. Very rarely have they 
thought it necessary to give any serious consideration to subject of execu- 
tion. A plot and a locality seem to suffice for all purposes. But there are 
other elements quite as essential. 

Nothiog cau be more slender than the plots of the most popular French 
stories. Stripped of their finesse, their delicate strokes of character, and 
the intimate knowledge they disclose of society, alike in its depths and 
shallows, they become reduced to a mere speck of action. Yet their 
fascination, whatever you may think of the means by which it is pro- 
duced, is irresistible. The secret lies in the creative power of the author ; 
not merely the powcr of creating “ situations,” in which he excels, and 
which is by no means his highest quality, but the power of creating hu- 
man interest out of the slightest materials. An English author might, 
perhaps, although we have doubts about it, invent as ingenious a frame- 
work ; but when he came to fill it in, he would inevitably fail. His 
failure is in the treatment, even more than in the design. He does not 
know how to take advantage of bis “ situations” when he bas got them, 
It is here that the French writer displays the perfection and achieves the 
triumph of bis art. By a few subtle touches, like sudden flashes of light 
that illuminate for an instant the recesses of the scene, he reveale to you 
the secret emotions of the actors, lifts the veil from their hearts and drops 
it again ; pute you, as it were, in direct electric communication with 
their very thoughts, and, without interrupting the progress of the passing 
moment, which never flage, he lets you see the whole machinery of hid- 
den motives, designs, speculations, and cross-purposes in full play. Every 
figure in the piece has a separate existence and a distinct individuality ; 
and the reality is heightened and impressed upon the imagination by the 
fact, that none of the actors ever come upon the stage without having 
something indispensable to do. You never find a walking character iu- 
troduced for the sake of typifying a particular class, or an eccentric 
banging loose upon the story. The texture is so close, that there is not 
a single superfluous thread in it. The characters are not portraits, 
painted on flat surfaces ; they are flesh and blood, always occupied in the 
business that concerns them, and appearing on the scene only because 
they have an immediate necessity to be there. They become real under 
the hands of the author, because he never stops to analyze or describe, 
but keeps the actors in incessant motion, and makes them the exponents 
of their own characters. The dialogue is terse and always to the pur- 
pose, striking the points of collision with rapidity, and euggestiog, but 
never exhauating, every possible aspect of the argument, circumstance, or 
situation. There are no cumbrous details anywhere ; all is lively, easy, 
quick, and brilliant. 

Take La Téte-dtéte of M. Scribe as an example of the wonderful 
power of working up an exciting interest from a trivial incident. It 
scarcely comes within the ordinary definition of a story, not beiug written 
in the narrative form ; but there are only two speakers, the whole action 
takes place in a post-chaise, and by simply inserting the names of the iu- 
terlocutors in the dialogue, instead of printing them before the epeeches, 
it becemes a narrative at once, which it much more nearly resembles in 
substance thana drama. A Parisian ‘man about town,” of a certain 
age, who breakfasts every morning at eleven at Tortoni’s, and passes the 
day and evening en suite, persuades a very young lady, with whom he 
has become acquainted at a pension, to elope with him. Early in the 
morning, long before his regular breakfast hour, mez start from Paris in a 
post-chaise. At first the young lady is delighted with the novelty of her 
situation, and being bighiy sentimental, she invests her lover, of whom 
she really knows hardly anything, with all the attributes of a hero of ro- 
mance. Presently the enthusiastic lover begins to tarn the convereation 
from the ardent topics and family history upon which his mistress is run- 
ning on, to the subject of breakfast. He is not accustomed to rise so 
early, and is getting hungry. This is the first cold pluoge—the first 
shock to ber sensibility. That he should be capable of thinking of break- 
fast ai euch a moment, suggests a painful doubt to her mind. As the day 

advances, other traits are developed in conversation which awaken still 
more alarmivg suspicions. It becomes clearer and clearer to her that 
she has fallen in love with her own idea), and that the gentleman at her 
side, whom, by this time, she has compelled to keep off in the opposite 
corner of the post chaise, is a fat, odious man of confirmed habits, utterly 
incapable of the eacrifices and absorbing devotion for which she yearns, 
The illusion is at last completely dispelled ; and when sbe has arrived at 
the end of the journey, she detests and despises the man with whom she 
had eloped in the morning, and contrives to effect her escape from him. 
The actual amount of story here bears an almost imperceptible proportion 
to the amount of interest extracted from it. The whole charm consists 
in the skill with which the conversation is carried on, discloring at every 
turn all those contrasts of character upon whieh the action depends, and 
making us as intimate with the natures of the two persons who are thus 
shut up in a post-chaise allday, beginning with love and ending with 
9 as if we had been in close intercourse with them all our 

The peculiar constitution of French society, and the idiom of the lan- 
guage itself, are, no doubt, favourable circumstances which should not 
be overlooked in the comparative estimate of the merits of French and 
English writers. A thousand sources of interest are open to the former, 
which are either altogether closed upon the latter, or, from the character 
of our institutions, unavailable to him. An elopement such as M. Scribe 
gives us in La Téte-4 téte could hardly occur in England, and the most 
consummate art could not redeem ite circumstantial details and its dé- 
nouement from the charge of absurdity. In France, the incident and the 





entire conduct of the actors are perfectly accordant with every-day pro- 
bability. Nor do we Eoglish detect any unlikelihood in pi of Phis 
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kind when they come to us through the mediam of the French. The 
same observation will apply to the dialogue. It is perfectly true and 
natural in French ; admirable, in fact—fall of life, spirit, wit, and know- 
ledge of the world. Turned into English, it becomes, not only false, but 





| flat, vapid, and trivia). 


But may we not gather from this uvtransiatable language, and these 
extravagant incidents, or rather these Freach incidents which appear ex- 
travagant in an English dress, some useful hints for our own guidance? 
The French writer, whatever may be his sin in other respecte, is true to 
his own world. He draws direct from liviog origiuale. He does not 
transmit from generation to generation the same tedious stock features, 
as if time bad wrought no changes in the circumstances of mankind, and 
society had been standing still to save him the trouble of invention and 
observation. He does not imitate former writers, or reflect in his pages 
the frigid conventionalities of a past age. He collects bis materials from 
the life by which he is immediately surrounded, and trasts for the result 
to the freshness and fidelity of hie impressions, and the abandon with 
which he gives way to his impulses. He does not dream of adapting his 
representations of life to any preconceived theory of manners or morals. 
It never enters iato his contemplation to reconcile his personages to a 
standard of universal humanity, or to sink individual realities in general 
truths, He is net writing asermon or a treatise, and he leaves abstrac- 
tions and generalizations to those whom they concern. Well or ill, good 
or evil, be delineates what he sees as he knows it to exist, and his whole 
care is to render it true, striking, and effective. 

If there is much to be rejected in the French models, there is much to 
be learned from them. They at least set us an excellent example in look- 
ing for subjects close at hand, and treating them with vivacity. An Eng- 
lish story that should be as true in its pictures of life, and as rapid and 
vivid in its treatment, would be as good in its kind as a French story. 
But we must get rid of our old lazy way of setting about these matters 
before we can achieve such a consummation. We must shuffle off the 
traditional descriptions, the oppressive reflections, the sleepy dialogue, 
the bits of scenery which have nothing to do with the action, and all 
other extraneous fineries which are inserted only to show off the literary 
accomplishments of the author ; and we must go straight to the vital in- 
terest, and keep it to the end. But the subject is a large one, and if we 
were to yield to its temptations, would carry us much farther than we 
originally intended. The few points we have hastily indicated are enough 


for the present. 
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GET OUT OF THE CITY. 


Reader, have you ever grasped an idea, and found it so subtle, so evan- 
escent, that it eluded all effort to mould it into shape, or give it tangi- 
bility ; if so, you can appreciate the agony of writing with the thermo- 
meter at 100°. We sit, pant, and vainly strive to conceive something 
worth your perusal, but the effort is vain, all are abortions, misconcep- 
tions, social mermaids, one half allied to reason, the other half without 
affinity to anything under the sun. If one good article were to baptize 
Mr. Brown, as the very essence of wronged innocence, or Mr. Mackenzie 
as the purest of patriots, we could not produce it. Politics in the dog- 
days! faugh, patent pills in health would be as irritating and as nause- 
ous. Wecould make a gift of the entire Legislature to any who would 
accept it. We could throw politics to the dogs, if they had stomachs to 
digest them. We could ebeerfully consign “ Parliamentary proceedings” 
to the “tomb of the Capulets ;”’ Committee reports, railroad debates, 
ministerial echemes, and opposition tricks, and their entire family, down 
to the ninetieth cousin, to a six months hoist, to be dug up again when 
people have the power of thinking, without the hazard of fainting with 
the effort. Some bave sung of bright skies and sunny lands ; they never 
languished under the blistering heat of a July sun in Canada. The song 
would evaporate in moisture, or be dried up in embryo. Eastward, ho! 
Reader, take the quickest route for the Saguenay, or some watering place, 
where the breath of heaven, unpolluted by the miusm of cities, and pure, 
fresh, and bracing may fan your pale cheek and faded frame. Leave your 
ledgers, and bill books, and bank accounts to take charge of themselves ; 
give over mammon worship for a time, and turn to unsophisticated nature 
for rational enjoyment. 

You love, more, you doat on the ball-room and the concert; you -sit 
late and rise with languid eyes and an enervated body ; you glance at 
your morning repast half in disgust and half in desire ; you take a tonic in 
the shape of the latest novel ; you endure the frivolities of butterfly vis 
sitors, and are ready for the martyrdom of another night—yon call this 
life. Have you ever heard the morning song of the feathered chorister. 
as he warbles out his note of praise to heaven? Compare that to the 
artistic music of your theatres and concert halls. The one is fresh, full, 
flowing, grateful, the inepiration of nature, buoyant and cheerful ; the 
other is trimmed down to the fastidiousness of what is frequently, but er- 
roneously called taste. Have you ever stood on the sea shore, and lis- 
tened to the deep music of the ocean? If not, go and listen. Look out 
on the illimitable expanse ; grasp, if you can, the mighty agency ever in 
motion ; listen to its roar, or drink in its sweet murmuring, while at 
rest ; open your lungs toa large draught of the pure invigorating and 
balmy air that courts you to evjoyment; take a run, not a stroll, on the 
sands, give your muscles full play ; do not think about the dignity of 
your attitude, or the grace of your deportment ; you are iu no ball-room 
exhibition mincing your manners and gait to etiquette; you are in na- 
ture’s theatre, free from the conventional rules that tie you down, to live 
by the opinion cf others, without any regard to your own comfort and 
convenience. ‘ Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness,”’ was the excla- 
mation of a very amiable but a very hippish poet. He would have been 
content to walk through life in embroidered slippers, to walk on its flow- 
ery paths, sniffing the perfame at every step. Such a man is likely to 
attain a Beau Brumme! reputation, mincing his manuers to the fastidi- 
ousness of taste—a healthy body and a sound mind—seen concomitanie. 
Let the country and the sea air have your patronage ; you can have a 
healthy romp, if such be your taste, or a good laughing donkey ride. If 
you are married, take those whom God has given you as his best gifts. 
If single, spend one month, and retcrn ia your celibacy, and blush to own 
you bave been impregnable to the attractions you have encountered.— 
Montreal Evening Pilot. 
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THE “TIMES” IN A LIBEL SOIT. 


All who are as conversant with human natare as we are obliged to be 
are aware that there exist in many miads a positive appetite for being 
libelled. Rife as calumny is said to be, there is a still deeper desire to be 
the victim of it. Persons are found to speculate, not so much on the 
purse of any alleged libeller as on the sympathy of the public. Such at- 
tempts would never be made if there did not also exist a readiness in 
some other minds, scarcely more healtby, as it seems to us, to lavish 
their interest without much inquiry. We are driven to some such rea- 
sons to account for an action, and the present result of that action, at 
Guildhall yesterday, and reported in our columns this morning. Our 
readers may remember, or more likely will have forgotten, that in the 
thick of our intelligence from the Crimea, when we were daily giving all 
kinds of details of camp life, a letter from our correspondent contained 
a statement that the agent of a celebrated military tailor in London had 
come into collision with the Provost Marshal’s people, and, in spite of 
remonstrances and references, had been flogged. We had not ourselves 
the smallest idea wko the person was, or who the) military tailor was; 
and, although it was sworn on the trial yesterday that there was only one 
representative of a military tailor in Balaklava, we had no reason to be- 
lieve there were not many. Even in this metropolis it is no usual thing 
for gentlemen to get into ecrapes and be exposed to indignities ; and 
only in yesterday’s paper we gave an account of such an occurrence, in 
which a Mr. Grakam was most grossly and brutally ill-used by the Wind- 
sor police. We were aware there was rather stero discipline for such 
people at the camp. It was then, in perfect simplicity, without the least 
offence, and, in utter ignorance of the hero of the story, that we pub- 
lisked the statement. In due time, however, we received a lawyer’s 
letter demanding an apology. Our apology would have been worth no- 
thing, and, in fact, we should not have been justified in making it with- 
out some new information, which we could only obtain by sending to the 
Crimea. This we did at once, and the very day after we received @ coa- 
tradiction of the statement we published it in a prominent form, and, we 
beg to submit, in a perfectly simple and inoffensive style. It will be 
found in the report of the trial, and our readers can jadge for themselves 
whether, as Mr. M. Chambers states, “ it was a sneering and contemptible 
paragraph, as offensive as it was scandalous. 

Notwithetandiog the very bard words which Mr. M. Chambers thinks 
fit to apply to us, and the effect they seem to have produced on the jury, 
we beg to submit that regard to truth itself, not to speak of self-respect, 
enjoined the duty of inquiry. We had published a statement that a re- 
presentative of a military tailor bad got into a street row in Balaklava 
and had been flogged, and some months afterwards a solicitor sends us a 
letter on behalf of a ‘ Mr. Smith,” an utter stranger, and calls upon us 
to state in a leading article than be was not the man flogged. If there 
was a simple and honest desire to protect a servant of Mesers. Buckmas- 
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ter, bearing this not very uncommon Bame, from the ridicule of his ac- 
quaintance, be and his friends should at least have helped us to @ con- 
tradiction. It appears, however, that at the time they bad a letter from 
the Provost Marshal, which Mr. Smith had procured at Constant: 

and brought home with him, which we d bave been ready to pub 
lish, and which would bave answered every fair purpose. Mr. Justiee 
Willes at once saw the true nature of the case, and urged that it was 
surely enough for the defendant to withdraw the charge and pay the costs, 
The jary, however, yieldisg to Mr. M. Chambers’s eloquence, gave to Mr. 
Smith the sympatby he has been at such pains to procure, and for a state- 
ment, without aby names, that a tailor’s agent had been flogged they 
maulcted this journal in £400. It is unnecessary to say that such a ver- 
dict cannot stand, and we shall at least try whether another jary can be 
found so ready to take Mr. M. Chambere’s views as to the duties ofa pab- 
lic journalist and the proper style of an apology.— Times. 

_————h 
THE GUARDS COME BACK TO LONDON. 

On Wednesday (9th July) the brave battalion® of the Scots Fusiliers, 
Grenadiers, and Coldstream regiments, forming the Household Brigade 
of Guards, returned from the Crimea, and certainly on no occasion has 
there been so much enthusiasm displayed on the part of the public. 

At an early hour tbe neighbourhood of the Nine Elms station was 
thronged with an eager and expectant crowd. The morning was fine, 
the clouds tempered the heat of the July sun, and the rain of the two pre- 
ceding days had thoroughly laid the dust. Hour after hour passed wea- 
rily away, and at last the clock struck eleven, when the thrilliog ‘hat 
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of the military bands, playing “ Home, sweet Home,” made every 
throb, and brought the unbidden tear toevery eye; the mother 
beavily on ber old busband’s arm as she recognised the approach of her 
once wayward but now honoured son; the wife pressed her hand upon 
her beart as the husband, ro much wept for, came near; the children 
wistfully looked out to catch the first glance of their father ; the girl, 
half blushing, wondered if she could recognise the now full bearded chin 
that jelt her cheek s0 smooth ; the gates are thrown open ; the word is 
given to march ; and—once more—tHe GUARDS ARE IN Lonpon! 

As the troops marched out—the Grenadiers leading the way for the 
Fusiliers and Coldstreams—the crowd cheered lustily. On they matched 
that gallant band 3,200 strong, along the Wandsworth-road to Vauxhball- 
bridge, to the inspiring tones of martial music and the applaudiug voices 
of their fellow-citizens, As they neared the Houses of Parliament, there 
was a general burst of half-frantic delight. The embrowned weather 
beaten faces under the bearekins warmed into enthusiasm, and looked a 
gratification which military discipline forbade them to express. Along 
Whiteball, and indeed through almost the whole line of the procession, 
flags flattered from the windows, the balconies were dressed in colours 
and laurel-boughs, and moitoes of welcome peeped out from among ever- 
greens at every corner. Charing cross was one dense mass of human be- 
ings: the statue of Kiog Charles was hidden by them, as if they were so 
many bees, and the Nelson column, as high up as the foot of the bue-reliefa 
was all alive with men and daring boys. The windows were aearly every 
where occupied entirely ty women—the clubs in Pall-mall looking like 
vast flower-shows of youth and beauty. Here the ladies were most ener- 
getic in waving their handkerchiefs, and in many instances bouquets 
were thrown to the eoldiers, who were rarely fortunate enough to catch 
them, 

The appearance of the pioneers, with their sun-burot countenances, 
buge beards, hatchets, and spades, and breasts adorned with medals, was 
the signal for a loud buret of applause; and the tattered colours of the 
different regiments—bringiog one in mind, as they did, of heroic and des- 
perate struggles both at Alma and Inkermano—were aleo honoured with 
rounds of cheers ; and this demonstration of feeling was renewed from 
time to time as the visage and decorations of some denoted unmistakably 
the scenes they had tbrougb. 

For some time before the troops appeared the Queen and Royal family 
came out on the balcony over the principal entrance to the palace, and 
were warmly greeted by the crowd below. 

When the leading column reached the end of the Mall, the Guards 
turned off to the left, and entered the space in front of the Pulace by the 
south gate, the band striking up “‘ Here’s a health to all good lasses ;” 
and having passed Her Majesty made their exit by the gute at the oppo- 
site side. As they approached, Her Majesty advanced and waved her 
handkerchief with much energy, and as each successive detachment came 





up, they halted for a moment and gave a loud and simultaneous cheer, 
which was taken up by the crowd outside, and repeated again and again. 
The brave fellows seemed much delighted at the gracious recognition of 
their services by their Sovereign, and Her Majesty appeared to be equally 
pleased to welcome them home, and she continued, with very little inter- 
miesion, to wave her handkerchief until the whole force bad marched 
Wbroagh. As she was leaving the balcony, a cry for the Queen aad an- 
other loud cheer, brought her back, and having ackaowledged the compli- 
ment, she retired with the royal children. As the troops advanced up 
Constitution Hill, they looked worn and weary, and many were the ex- 
pressions of sympatby towards the men whom an obstinate quarter- 
master general, with all his previous incapacity, had forced to march a 
long round through back streets before he would show them to the ad- 
miring Londoners. The colours of the three regiments were especial ob- 
jects of attention ; rain and exposure had run the dyes from one division 
to another, and the shot-torn fragments of silk spoke to the spectators of 
many a hard struggle. Many of the men were as dark as mahogany, 
with long beards and moustachios. All the colour was washed out of 
their uniforms, some of their bearskins were quite brown, others nearly 
void of hair. Very few, however, of the long line were of the number of 
those who marched out with such high hopes on that cold and misty 
morning io bg 4 1854. 

At the Alma the Fusiliers jost 11 officers and 170 non-commissioned 
officers and men, the Grenadiers 3 officers and 126 non-commissioned offi- 
cers and men, and the Coldstreams 3 officers and 27 non-commissioned 
officers and men, killed and wounded. Of the 2,400 men which was the 
strength of the brigade at the Alma there were 350 killed aud wounded, 
or one-seventh of the whole number. At Inkermann the Grenadiers lost 
9 officers and 223 non-commissioned officers and men, the Coldstreams 13. 
officers and 178 non-commissioned officers and men, and the Fusiliers 9 
officers and 169 non-commissioned officers and men, killed and wounded. 
Thus 581 men and officers fell out of 1,350 in action. Of the 31 officers 
killed and wounded, 14 were killed on the spot. The brigade also eus- 
tained some loss at Balaklava ; and of their sufferings from famine and 
sickness it is needless to epeak. 

The Crimean battalions began to enter the Park at half-past 12 o’clock. 
The Grenadiers led the van, with their fiae band playing a popular air. 
The appearance of the head of their column was the sigval for an out- 
burst of cheering, which travelled rapidly along the line, aud ouly died 
away to be renewed as the Scots Fusiliers followed, with their national 
band playing the national air of “Tullochgorum.”. They in turn were 
succeeded by the last of the veteran battalions—viz., the Coldsireams, 
whose band ceased playing “God Save the Queen” as they reached the 
Park, and struck up, inits place, the well-remembered tuue of “ Home, 
sweet Home.” Simple as was this incident, it brought tears to many 
an eye, and procured them a louder, but not more hearty outburst of 
cheering than had greeted their gallant companions. 

Making their way into the Park, the crowd around increasing at every 
moment, the three battalioas now entered the space reserved for the in- 
spection, where the other four battalions of the brigade were drawa up 
awaiting their arrival. As the Crimean battalions proceeded to occupy 
the intervals left for them, the regiments already formed preseuted arme, 
the bands playing the respective regimental marches. The Queen soon. 
followed them in an open carriage, accompanied by the King of the 
Belgians, Prince Oscar, and the Count of Fiandere. The younger mem- 
bers of the Royal Soap were also present, After the usual marches and 
counter marches, the whole brigade, 5500 strong, advanced to within 50 
yards of the Royal party, when they halted and saluted. The next mo- 
ment the Duke of Cambridge, who was in command, ordered the troops 
to “ stand at ease,” and give one cheer for the Queen. It is unneces- 
sary to say the order was cheerfully obeyed. The air rang with cheers, 
The meu raised aloft their muskets, aud some of them in their excite- 
meant threw their bearskins into the air. 

As soon as her Majesty left the Park, a general movement onward to- 
wards the Guards, took place. It was like an upheaving wave foaming 
towards the shore. The first to set the example were the élite of the 
spectators from what might be designated as the “reserved seats,” imme- 
diately behind the place of the Royal party. Ladies of bigh birth and 
fashion, young persons of every age, and children of every growth, were 
seen claiming assistance from the officers immediately in frout of them to 
clamber over the light iron railiogs, and make way to their suns and 
brothers who were on duty with their regiments. The example was ia- 
fectious—the leading impulse of affection, of friendship everywhere, was 
not to be restrained. All round the open ground the liae was unceremo- 
niously broken, and the rush upon the ranks of the regiments of Guards 
was; hearty aod simultaneous. 





Then followed greetings and embraces, aad such grasping of bands as. 
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can only take place when the loved and long-parte1 meet once more. 
The loud hurrah—the constant burst of cheering—the general shaking of 
bands, and signs and shouts of welcome were something to make a man re- 
joice that human nature could be atonce so good, so generous, so happy. If 
to keep back the people was impossible, not less so was it to restrain the 
But no one tried todo so. It was the “one touch of nature,” 
that “ makes all mankiod akin ;” the officers themselves were toodeeply 
interested and too busily engaged tointerfere, nor was it until the Duke 
of Cambridge, universally recognised and cheered, attended by his true 
companion in danger as in pleasure, the Hon. James Macdonald, came 
up to “ get the Guards out of the park,” that anything like military order 
was restored, and the ranks formed for the route homewards. 
The march out of the Park was a splendid sight. The bands played 
the favourite air of ‘‘ Anna Laarie,” which it will be remembered, was 
chorussed by the troops in the Crimea actually while waiting te storm 
the Redan! and “ Home and Sweet Home,” which brought tears to 
many eyes. The men with their) brown faces aud long beards, the look 
of toil and travel, the determined, front, and that remarkable glare of 
the eye which brightened up the countenance of those alone who have 
confronted death and been familiar with danger—the faded colours, lau- 
rel crowned, the tattered bearskins and well-worn firelock—were all 
noted with admiration by the spectators, who crowded close upon their 
ranks. On they went, proud and exulting—brave as lions, and—bathos 
if it be—as frolicsome as children, these stalwart men—Eaglish to the 
backbone—steady when steadiness is wanted, courageous when daring is 
required, but with gentle bearts for home, and peaceful thoughts when the 
trumpet of war ceases. Where can it be said, of what nation can it be 
recorded, that a hundred thousand people were in the greatest excitement 
for tbe day, and that nearly 4,000 warrior victors returned home from the 
fight, and that not one dispute, not ove case of insubordination, can be 
recorded of the day or night? 


oe 
THE QUEEN AT ALDERSHOTT. 


On sates os uly 7) the Qaeen and Prince Albert, accompanied by the 
King of the Belgians, the Prince of Wales, Prince Oscar of Sweden, and 
the Count of Flanders, went down to Aldershott to witaess a review of 
the troops, the Guards being the great attraction. The rain, however, 
descended in such torrents throughout the day that the proposed inspec- 
tion was put off until Tuesday. “The only incident of any interest was 
the visit of the Dachess of Cambridge and the Princess Mary, escorted by 
the Duke of Cambridge and Lord Panmure, to the Guard’s quarters. A 
minute inepection was made of the whole of their camp, the party fre- 
quently alighting from the carriages and entering the huts, making many 
inquiries of the mea during their stay. Upen approaching the High- 
landers’ camp, the whole of the men turned out. The Dake of Cam- 
bridge spoke to a great many of the soldiers, as did also the illustrious 
ladies; and upon the departure of the party a mighty cheer from the 
whole of the men rent the air. During the morning the first battalion 7th 
Rifle Brigade, 1,000 strong, marched to the camp from Portsmouth, and it 
was said. Her Majesty had expressed a great desire to see and welcome 
these troops. They were called out at two o’clock on Monday, and were 
kept in the rain, ready for marching nearly the rest of the day, which, 
considering that they bad been for the previous 33 days on the sea, and 
had not been able to obtain a night’s rest during the whole of that time, 
must have been laborious in the extreme, and also very indiscreet on the 
part of the officers. 

In the course of Monday afternoon Lord Hardinge met with a severe 
injury. The Morning Post says that he sprained his ancle while walk- 
ing to the quarters of General Knollys; other accounts are, that as he 
was talking to the Queen, a small table on which he was leaning slipped 
from uaoder bim, and threw him to the floor. He was removed to London 
in great suffering. 

bi Tuesday morning the rain still fell heavily ; but by 9 o’clock the 
troops were all under arms and marching to their exercise ground—a 
wide moorland to the right of the old Portsmouth-road. The German 
Rifles moved off, singing cheerily as they went. The troops drew up upon 
the slope of the hill, while the Crimean regiments descended into the 

lain and formed ia double lines, each about 1,200 yards long. The 

uards were on the extreme right. Each regiment had its band io front, 
while the guns were left on the hill for saluting. In this order they were 
uowisely kept for nearly an hour, the rain falling violently, and the wind 
blowing fierce and cold over the bare hills. About half-past eleven the 
Queen arrived on the ground in a close carriage. By the side rode Prince 
Albert in his Field-Marshal’s uniform, and the Prince of Wales on a little 
bay pony. The King of the Belgians, Prince Oscar, the Count of Flan- 
ders, the Duke of Cambridge, Lord Panmure, and others, accompanied the 
Royal equipage, all looking as if they had been ducked in the canal. The 
Royal party first rode through the line, and the troops defiled past the 
Queen’s carriage. The precision of their movements was’ beyond all 
praise. A brief luli in the storm, and ten minutes of blue sky afforded 
an opportunity for the most interesting part of the whole proceedings. 
The Crimean regiments advanced and formed three sides of a square. The 
officers of cavalry and infantry who have been under fire, together with 
four men of each company and troop, stepped forward ; the Queen’s car- 
riage was thrown open, and her Majesty, who wore a riding habit, and in 
her hat a military plume, rose, aud amidst breathless attention, spoke to 
them as follows :— 

* Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, and Soldiers,--I wish personally to 
convey, through you, to the regiments assembled here this day, my hearty wel- 
come on your return to England in health and fullefficiency. Say to them that 
I bave watched anxiously over the difficulties and hardships which they have 
so nobly borne ; that I have mourned with deep sorrow for the brave men 
who have fallen for their country ; and that I have felt proud of that valour 
which, with their gallant allies, they have disp!ayed on every field. I thank 
God that your dangers are over, whilst the glory of your deeds remains. But 
I know that, shoul pw services be again required, you will be animated with 
the same devotion which in the Crimea has rendered you invincible.” 

As soon as she had ended, the cry of “ God Save the Queen” sprang to 
every lip. Helmets, bearskins, and shakos were thrown into the air, 
the dragoons waved their sabres, and the shout was caught up by the 
troops on the hill. The selected men then fell back, and soon returned 
to their quarters, apparently as happy and delighted as they were wet. 


——$_= > -———- 
MUTINY OF THE TIPPERARY MILITIA. 


The Limerick papers of Wednesday last contain accounts of a most 
disgraceful series of outrages which occurred at Nenagh on Monday and 
Tuesday, consequent upon the preparations for the disembodiment of the 
North Tipperary Militia now stationed in that towe. The militia, who 
had thrown off all authority, kept the town in a state of great alarm 
throughout Monday night and the following day. At four o’clock on 
Tuesday afternoon 520 men of the 30th, 41st, 47th, and 55th Regiments, 
under Command of Colonel Hart, arrived from Templemore, and marched 
up to the Summerhill Barracks, having previously loaded their pieces. 
Contrary to expectation, the gate was thrown open, whea they marched 
ig and formed into line in the barrack square. The Militia having form- 
ed oppose them, they were asked to give up their arms, which they re- 
fused. The Riot Act was read, and the square cleared of all civilians, 
and both parties stood opposite one another, the militia remaining firm 
in their determination to keep their arms. In the meantime a body of 
militia who has stopped straggling about the town commenced firing out- 
side the barrack-gate. One man fired a shot through the key-hole of the 
wicket, and killed a soldier inside. Another body went round the walls, 
and fired several shots at the troops, three of whom, it is said, were mor- 
tally wounded, and two others slightly. A part of the troops were then 
sent to chase them away, but the militia got into lanes and nooks, and 
fired at the troops as they passed. The firing of the militia and troops 
continued up to nine o’clock. At balf-past nine all was quiet, and at 
eleven o’clock a troop of Lancers arrived from Limerick. The militia 
lost three killed and eight wounded.—London paper, July 12. 

A despatch from Dublin, dated Thursday, the 10th, says :—The mutiny 
at Ne has been quelled, and inquests were held on four persons, 
killed. Eight were wounded. A large number of prisoners have been 
taken. The jury returned a verdict “ That the deceased came by their 
deaths in consequence of gunshot wounds inflicted by some person or per- 
sons unknown ; and that the death of the soldier Curley, of the 41st Re- 
giment, was caused by a soldier of the North Tipperary Militia.” 

A second edition of the Limerick Reporter, dated Wednesday night 
contains the following particulars :—‘‘ The town is quiet to-day. It is 
said that the Militia who were taken with arms in their hands last 
night will be tried by the civil power. A great many deserted last 
night, taking their arms and appointments with them. The firing at 
nine o’clock last night in Pound-street was terrific. It was there all the 
damage was done. The number of Militia wounded in barracks is six, 
and it is supposed many of those who went away are wounded. Eight 
or ten soldiers of the Line are wounded. In the case of Peter Gibbons, 
who was shot by one of the 55th Regiment, the jury returned the follow- 
ing verdict :—' Deceased came to his death by the effects of a gunshot 
yoapd inflicted by a soldier of the 55th Regiment; that such firing was 
upjus é; and that the troops might have used more discretion in 





firing into the house of a respectable man, having fired ten rounds into 
deceased’s house,’ ” 


> — 


THE FOURTH OF JULY IN ENGLAND. 

On Friday, the 4th instant, a sumptuous dinner was given by Mr. Pea- 
body, at the Star and Garter, Richmond, to upwards of 100 American 
and a few English gentlemen, in commemoration of the 80th anniversary 
of the declaration of the independence of the United Statee. The grand 
dining ball was fitted up for the occasion with busts of the Queen and 
Washington, the American eagle, the standards of England and of the 
United States, and other appropriate decorations. Mr. Peabody tcok the 
chair shortly after 7 o’clock, supported on the right by the American 
Minister, Mr. Dallas, and on the left by Mr. Brown, M.P. Mr. Stell, of 
Manchester; Mr. Morgan, of London ; Mr. Somerby, of Boston, United 
States ; Mr. P. N. Dallas, Secretary of Legation ; and Mr. Croskey, Uni- 
ted States’ Consul at Southampton, acted as vice-presidents. Mr. John 
Macgregor, M.P., Mr. S.C. Hall, and Mr. J. E. Jones, the scalptor, were 
among the English guests. 

We have only room for the after-dinner speeches of the Ametican Min- 
ister, and Mr. Cameron, of Canada. When Mr. Dallas was toasted, he 
spoke thus :— 


“It is extremely difficult, amid expressions of so much personal kind- 
ness, not to lose sight for a moment of the great national demonstration 
on account of which we are assembled, and [ return you my most hearty 
thanks for the personal compliment you have paid to me. I rejoice to 
find in this land so many atset and patriotic Americans met to celebrate 
the anniversary of our independence. [Loud cheers.] We are, as a 
country, but 80 years of age; we are at this moment honoured by the 
presence of one of the leading men of America, who is only one year 
younger than his own country, General Mercer, [cheers] ; but, notwith- 
standing the youth of our country, how justly proud may we be of 
her! (Cheers.] At the time of her birth she was a puny creature, sickly, 
feeble, diminutive. Look at her now. [Cheers.] She then contained 
but 2,500,000 people. Her population is now 27,000,000! Her territory 
was then a margin of the Atlantic ; it is now an immense continent! 
Her wealth was then comparative poverty. Her resources are now 
actually exhaustless! [Cheers.] Her moral greatness, too, bears a fair 
proportion to her pbysical development, There is in her physical con- 
figuration everything to delight the eye and exalt the imagination ; she 
has the noblest mountains, the most extended lakes, the widest rivers, the 
richest prairies. And in barmony with this is the progress ef her genius 
and of her moral principles, and the great elevation of her political max- 
ims.” [Cheers.] 

When Americans look back at the short period during which their 
country has existed upon the theatre of the world, they have, therefore, 
some reason to be proud [cheers.] ; nay. I go farther, this great country, 
whence sprang the chiet stock of the United States, has reason to be 
proud. [Cheers.] In all our great characteristics we may be said to re- 
semble the people of Great Britain. We are brave [cheers]; we are 
commercial ; we are free ; and, perhaps, in some respects, we transcend 
them in having carefully separated civil and religious liberty. ([Cheers.] 
But resemblances of this sort, gentlemen, instead of being the cause of 
harmony and union, are often the cause of difficulty and dispute. Two 
brave men are equally fearless of each other ; one will never yield to 
the other on a point of honour, and, therefore, they sometimes come into 
Collision. Two merchants pursuing the same course of adventure will 
sometimes find their interests clash. The spirit of the press, too, which 
in free countries should ever be free, often brings on a state of feeling 
which ss to be dealt with by the wisest and most conciliatory mea- 
sures. [Loud cheers.] It is a matter of sincere regret, but perhaps it is 
in the order of Providence, that the freest nations are not always the sin- 
cerest friends. [Hear, bear.] I cordially concurred in the first, second, 
and third toasts that were proposed. With regard to the second, permit 
me to observe that if there is one feature of the American character more 
prominent than another, it is the heartiness with which they receive the 
toast of the lady whose name is always foremost in the hearts of English- 
mev. [Loud cheers.] I ask my countrymen who are acquainted with 
the universal spirit of America, who know the extent to which we carry 
our civilization, whether we do not always drink a double bumper to 
the ladies in preference to the gentlemen. [Cheers and Jaughter.] As 
to the present toast, gentlemen, I thank you for the manner in which 

ou have received it, its only merit being that it comes from William 
rown, of Liverpool. [Loud cheers.] 

Ata later period of the evening, the same honour was paid to Mr. Ca- 
meron, whose remarks in acknowledgment are thus reported. 

Mr. Cameron, in returning thanks, observed that he was happy, as a 
colonist of Great Britain in the New World, to tell them bow proud the 
Canadians felt of Old England, and how attached they were to their So- 
vereign—feelings which arose from the kind and fostering hand which 
England extended to them, and to the perfect freedom she had granted 
them in the management of their own affaires. [Cheers.] To the old 
colonies she had acted the part of a harsh step-motber ; she had coerced 
and chained her children down until the iron had entered into their souls, 
and in their anger and despair they had broken the fetters that galled 
them and severed the chain that bound them. To the new colonies she 
had been a gentle and nursing mother, assisting them to develope their 
resources, directing their energies, aiding their enterprises, and confer- 
ring upon them the inestimable boon of self-government. [Cheers.] And 
mark what had been the results; with nearly a million of people more 
than the old colonies possessed at the time of the Revolution, their at- 
tachment to England was steadfast and strong ; and, while the Americans 
always spoke, when about to visit the Old World, of ‘ going out to Ea- 
rope,” it was still with the colonists, when they crossed the seas, *‘ coming 
home to England.” (Cheers.] War had been spoken of between these 
islands and the continent of the West, and none could think of euch a 
calamity without a shudder ; but men must not shut their eyes to the 
possibility of such an evert, and considerations of humanity and religion 
must be invoked and concessions made to avert the catastrophe. [Cheers.] 
England could afford to concede, and the world would be spared the 
spectacle of the two great Protestant nations of the earth warring against 
each other, and wasting on the battlefield those precious lives that in 
peace might extend religion and civilization to the ends of the earth. 
{Cheers.] England had made Canada the anomaly of an independent 
dependency. She allowed her to pass her own laws of trade and naviga- 
tion, Day, even to make her own treaties, as witness the Reciprocity 
Treaty [cheers], which had already increased the export trade of Canada 
500-fold. The time might come when, in the world-wide struggle of free- 
dom against despotism, British hands and hearts in the colonies, from 
Newfoundland to Hudson’s Bay, and American lovers of liberty from 
Maine to the Pacific, might circle these islands of the sea to defend them 
with their wooden walls against the despotic Powers that desired to tram-" 
ple the life out of liberty, and England might owe her preservation as a 
nation to those who had eprung from her own loins. [Cheers.] 


—— 
PROVISIONS OF THE NEW UPPER CANADIAN GAME LAW. 


1. No deer, moose, elk, reindeer, or cariboo, akall be hunted, taken or 
killed, between the lst of February and the Ist of August, in any one 
year.—2. No wild turkey, grouse, partridge or pheasant shall be hunted, 
taken or killed, between the first March and first September, in any one 

ear.—3. No quail shall be hunted, taken or killed, between the Ist of 
arch and the lst of October in any year.—4. No woodcock shall be 
hunted, taken or killed, between the Ist March and Ist day of July, in 
any year.—5. No wild swan, goose or duck, of the kinds known as the 
mallard, grey duck, black duck, wood duck, or any of the kinds of duck 
known as teal, shall be hunted, taken or killed, between the 15th of April 
and the Ist of August, in any year.—6. No wild turkey, grouse, part- 
ridge or pheasant, quail or woodcock, shali be trapped or taken by means 
of traps, nets, springs or other means of taking such birds, other than by 
ahooting, at any time whatever ; nor shall any trap, net or snare be made, 
erected or set, either wholly or in part, for the purpose of trapping or 
taking.—7. No person shall have in possession any of the animals or birds 
hereinfore mentioned, within the periods above prohibited, without law- 
ful excuse, the proof whereof to be on the party charged.—8, Any offence 
against any provision of this Act, shall be punished, on conviction, before 
a Justice of the Peace, by a fine not exceeding five pounds, nor less than 
five shillings, (in the discretion of such Justice) with costs, or in default 
of payment, by imprisonment for a term not exceeding one month ; one 
half of such fine to go to the Municipality, and half to the Informer.— 
9. This Clause repeals all previous enactments.—10. This Act shall not 
apply to Indians.—11. This Act sball apply only to Upper Canada. 
—_———— 
A LESSON FOR THOSE WHO SELL THEMSELVES.—So much for the psy- 


chological features of Mr. Dyce Sombre’s career (copied into last week’s 
Albion). There are other observations, however, which it invites besides 
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present characteristics of society do not require it. Bat the defects of 
fasbionable life, the adoration of money, the spirit which will sacrifice 
the daughter of an illustrious family to mere wealth and show, and pro- 
cure a rich husband at any cost, and no matter bow low, valgar, and im- 
moral a one ke may be,—these features—we trust not common ones—of 
aristocratic life, do unbappily come up to the surface on particular occa- 
sions, and call fora remark. Mr. Dyce Sombre did not enter Eaglish 
society in the first instance, and even before this melancholy stage of his 
life, free from all stain. The Judge who delivers the judgment at this 
trial alludes to bis mixture of European and Asiatic blood, and European 
and Asiatic babits,—the combination of the Romanist faith with a Maho- 
medan life. Yet such a specimen—and not a refined one—of half-caste 
blood, tone, morals, and mind, could gain the daughter of a noble family 
and the bearer of a name distinguisbed in the annals of British glory. 
It is this name, borne by a lady, and one, too, who has succeeded to al! 
those advantages of refined education and all the proud sentiments and 
feelings which belong to her position, which is now going the round of 
the press, associated with charges which everybody koows, indeed, to be 
the ravings of insanity, and which constitute the great proof on which 
that insanity rests, but of which the simple mention and the simple state- 
ment in print are hortible and revolting. Such consequences could not, 
of course, be foreseen ; but a lofcier standard and a truer refinement and 
delicacy than that which mere fashionable life counterfeits would bave 
been a safeguard in the first instance against them, and would bave 
blocked the entrance of the road which led to such a termination. The 
name that allied itself to that of Dyce Sombre has paid dearly for the 
advantages of that alliance, and even the £10,000 a-year which is now 
added to the £4,000 eecured by jointure is no greater compensation than 
ought to be given for the loss of dignity and the stain of debasing and 
degrading associations with the historical title of St. Vincent.—London 
Times. 
A Demoniac Oatu.—The subjoined oath of the Italian Sanfedesti So- 
ciety, or Association of “ Defenders of the Faith’”—-a body under the 
especial favour and protection of the police—exbibits the execrable na- 
ture of the crusade which the advocates of spiritual and temporal des- 
potism have entered into for the extermination of the Liberals :—“ I, 
N.N.,in the presence of the Almighty God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
of the ever immaculate Virgin Mary, of the whole Celestial Court, and 
of thee honoured Father, swear to let my right hand be eut off, my throat 
cut, to die of hunger amid the most atrocious torments, and I pray the 
Lord God Almighty to condemn me to the eternal pains of hell, should I 
betray or deceive any one of the honoured fathers or brethren of the Ca- 
tholic Apostolic Society, in which I this moment enrol myself, or should 
I not scrupulously fulfil its laws, or not render aid to my brothers in need 
of it’ I swear to hold firm in the defence of the holy cause which I have 
embraced, not to spare any individual belonging to the infamous yang of 
Liberals, whatever be his birth, parentage, or fortune, not to have pity 
for the tears of infants or of the aged, and to shed even to its last drop 
the blood of the infamous Liberals, without regard to sex or rank. Fin- 
ally, I swear implacable batred to all the enemies of our holy Roman 
Catholic religion, the only true one.’’ 











| NEW HOTEL. 


LAFARGE HOUSE, BROADWAY, N. ¥.—THIS NEW AND BEAU. 

tifal First Class Hotel is now open fur the pooeeeee ot guests. The location is the most 
pleasant part of Broadway, opposite Bond-st., and in the immediate vicinity of the most fashion- 
able places of amusement. The rooms are large and airy, and 80 arranged that they may be 
connecied in suites for families, or used separately for single seasons. fhe patronage of the 
public is respectfully solicited. 


STONE & BURROUGHS, Proprietors. 





FINE ARTS. 
GOvuPiL & CO. have Just Published Two Beautiful Mezzotint 
ENGRAVINGS after HOLFELD : 
‘*PAMILY PRAYER,’’ 


and 
“MUTUAL INSTRUCTION.” 
Also 


“MY WIFE, MY HORSE, AND MY DOGS.” 
Atter DE DREUX. 


Together with a choice variety of LITHOGRAPHS, FRENCH AND ENGLISH ENGRAYV- 
INGS, Artists’ Materials, Picture Frames, &c 


FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 





AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 


N IBLO’S GARDEN.,.........-.....- Mr. Burton and The Ravels. 





GEERSE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 
AY, above Grand Stiset. Tickets 25 cents 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, } Proprietors 





Notice To Susscripers aT A Distance.--Understanding that our friends 
are sometimes charged a high postage for the transmission of Engravings, we 
beg to inform them that the rate ought not to exceed fifteen cents for one En- 
graving, and six cents for every additional one. That sum remitted to this 
office, will ensure safe delivery. This applies also to Canada. 





To ovr SusscriBers tN MonrreaL.—Messrs. Hill & Martin, Booksellers, 
Montreal, will act henceforth as the authorized agents for the Albion, as the 
successors of Mr. J. Armour. 





Noricz.—Mr. W. Imlach is now at Niagara Falls, and is about to proceed 
into Canada, on a canvassing tour for this paper. He carries complete sets of 
the A/bion engravings with him, and during his stay at the Falls may be seen 
at the International Hotel or at the Clifton House. 








Marriep—On Tuesday, the 22nd July, at Calvary Church, in this city, by 
the Rev. Dr. Hawks, Danret Buake, of South Carolina, to He.En, daughter 
of the late Samuel Craig, of New York. 





Drep—at Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, Dr. H. G. Farisu, who for 26 years acted 
as local agent for this journal. 
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The Latest Tidings from the United Kingdom. 

The Persia, of the Cunard line, delivered here, on Wednesday morning, 
the Liverpool mail of the 12th ult. The contents wear a somewhat tame 
appearance, to eyes accustomed of late to the actualities of one fierce 
war, or to speculations on the possibility of another fiercer yet. Still, 
the world of public affairs is for ever changing its aspect. The observer 
can scarcely glance through a fresh file of London papers, without find- 
ing poinis of interest. 

In regard to the Central American dispute, this arrival defines more 
plainly the mode of settlement previously reported to be under consi- 
deration. The State of Honduras is in a fair way to acquire the honour 
of being a peace-maker, and to gain also certain solid advantages. Senor 
Herran, her representative in London, has revived—in friendly spirit, 
and probably under an agreement with Lord Clarendon—the claims of 
that State to the possession of the Bay Islands. His Lordship, as we 
have said more than once already, will yield with a good grace, glad of 
an honourable and dignified opportunity for retreating from a difficult 
position. The proposal is accompanied by an offer—addressed equally 
to the two disputants and to France—to cede the free and untaxed 
right of way across from Ocean to Ocean, to the great powers that will 
guarantee its protection, and to make free ports at either extremity of 
the route contemplated, between the neighbourhood of Puerto Caballos 
on the Atlantic, and a terminus in the Bay of Fonseca, on the Pacific. 
The directness and simplicity of this plan are great recommendations ; 
and we sincerely trust that the London journals are right in attributing 
to Mr. Dallas a plenipotential authority to settle our differences, 00 these 
or any other terms. We dislike the notion of plunging any rational pro- 
position into the uncertainties of local politics, by its transmision for 
acceptance or otherwise to the disturbed atmosphere of Washington. 

The immense majority that sustaiaed Lord Palmerston in the House of 
Commons, when the late foolish attempt was made by Mr. Moore t Hp 
up the settled enlistment question, proved how strongly the public mind 

















these. We do not profess to wield the pen of a Javenal,and we hope the 


was bent upon a peacefulissue. The Premier—that point being disposed 
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of—drops back into the chances of his own expiring popularity, and the | 
disjointed condition of parties. His defeats are frequent. We have to | 
record them week by week. Our chronicle would ecarcely be complete 

without them. Thus: on Friday, the 4th inst., in the Upper House, Lord 
Lyndhurst carried against the Lord Chancellor an amendment to the 
Cambridge University Bill, by which Dissenters are excluded from the 
Senate. On the same evening in the Commons, the Government was 
thrown into a minority on one of the clauses of the Partnership Amend- 
ment Act. On the following Monday, in the same place, the second 
reading of the Appellate Jurisdiction Bill—the life-Peerage and Judicial 
measure brought forward by the Cabinet, as their mode of settling the 
trouble about Baron Wensleydale—was indeed pushed through ; but on 
Thursday, the 3rd, the Bill was stifled for the present seesion at least, 
by being referred to a Select Committee, after a division of 155 against 
138 Ministerialists, Without diecussing the details of this effort to im- 
prove or modify the position of the House of Lords as a final Court of 
Appeal, it may be set dowa that its opponents had by far the best 
of the argument, and that the law officers of the Crown made out but a 
poor care. Time was when these successive discomfitures would have 
driven a Prime Minister out of office. For the lack of a competent 
successor, Lord Palmerston only resigns himself to the necessity for these 
Parliamentary rebuffs. Some say that he will try the pulse of the country 
by a general Election, in the autumn. 


Before we take leave of the Legislature, we have to notice one curious 
incident ; and we notice it the more, because it has been made the ground- 
work of leading articles in newepapers here. We mean the case of the 
Nawab of Surat, who more than halfa-century ago surrendered his 
sovercignty to the East India Company, on a pension of £15,060 per an- 
num being guaranteed to him. The Nawab enjoyed this for many years ; 
but, on bis death, without male heirs, in 1842, the Company ceased to pay 
the pension, awarding, as they still do, come allowance to his descend- 
ants by the female line. Hereupon there is a tremendous outcry. The 
Company is unpopular; the claim is plausible; and after many vicissi- 
tudes,such as claimants on the public must undergo, the House of Commons 
the other day passed sentence, as it were, on the Hon. E. I. Company, and 
through the Board of Controul might have compelled a different course, if 
its power bad equalled its will. But whilst reading many of the hard 
things caid io print against “ the overgrown monopoly” as it is termed, 
we came upon a debate in the House of Lords, on Monday, the 7th 
inst., on this very subject, the result of which was to throw over- 
board without a division, the previous action of the Commons. 
Lord Ellenborough, practically conversant with East Indian affairs, 
put a very different construction upon the Treaty of Surat, and 
declared on high authority that the local Mahomedan law, in the spirit 
of which it was framed, took no cognizance whatever of heirs female or 
heirs through females. The bue and cry against the Company he de- 
clared to be unwarrantable, in which opinion be was sustained by that 
amiable and reasonably-minded nobleman, the Duke of Argyle. Public 
sentiment is got up so rapidly in these fast days, by round assertions and 
vehemence of ‘denunciation, that we are glad to rebuke one prejudice 
at least. 

If anxiety to keep the peace with America bas been manifested by all 
parties at home, it is not that military spectacles have lost their attract- 
ivenese, or that sympathy with the brave professors of the art of war has 
been crushed out by the monied influence that prevails. On Wednesday, 
the 9th inst., the Household Brigade of the Guards, on their return from 
the Crimea, made a public entry into London. From the Queen to 
the chimney-sweepers, all classes were astir, and never in modern 
days has our metropolis seemed to be so profoundly moved. But the 
scene is well described elsewhere ; so well that we shrink from rivalry, 
and limit ourselves to this reference. Nor must we forget to point to the 
Aldershott encampment, again honoured by her Majesty’s presence, and 
by her simple and emphatic welcome there offered to the gallant men 
who had fought in her name. It will be seen that, punctual to her ap- 
pointment, the Royal lady was not to be daunted by the dreariest of 
weather. Nor can wé agree with those who blame her for not postpon- 
ing the review. Would you have the soldier’s trade always exhibited 
under holiday colours? That it has its dark side—irrespective of the 
chances of the battle-field—may be learned from the unfortunate occur- 
rence in Tipperary, detailed also elsewhere. The Militia at Nenagh, it 
seems, broke out into mutiny ; but the rising was put down, so soon as 
the mutineers came in contact with the Regulars. The accounts are 
very incomplete in the local Irish priats as regards the cause of com- 
plaint, and immensely exaggerated in detail. The Limerick Reporter, 
for instance, speaks of the “ terrific firing” and the awful scene, just as 
if the whole affair had been a fac-simile of an attack on a Redoubt in the 
late siege of Sebastopol. The loss of life was small, in comparison with 
what it might have been ; whilst the comparatively bloodless issue was 
entirely owing to the steadiness, forbearance, and determination of Co- 
lonel Hart and the troops who accompanied him. The animus of 
the Tipperary Jury, as exhibited in its verdict, is by no means remark- 
able. 

But we were epeaking qf the military fever that pervades the “ old 
country” atthe moment. Imagine the Times, which one usually associ- 
ates with the Bank Parlour and monied cliques, absolutely calling out for 
a Champ-de-Mars in London,a-propos to the late spectacle of the Guards 
passed in review by her Majesty, whilst two hundred thousand of her Ma- 
jesty’s loving subjects could not catch a glimpse of herself or her Guards. 
The profusion of entertainments lavished on Sir William Fenwick Wil- 
liams, of Kars, is more natural. With a generous people, enthusiasm 
must find vent ; and no fashion is eo rapidly taken up as the fashion of 
admiration. In his case too, it-is the more creditable, because Sir Fen- 
wick does not come home to uf, the victor ina triumphant battle-field. 
As usual, though, idolatry is pushed to extremes, and the thoroughly 
efficient officer, nominated to command the important military station 
of Woolwich, is thrust abruptly into a seat in the House of Commons. 
We do not say there should be no soldiers in Parliament ; but we do say, 
for many reasons, that, unless the honour now bestowed be an empty one, 
it is entirely out of keeping. The gift is the gift of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, whore pocket-borough of Calne was reserved to him under the 
Reform Bill, by Mr. Macaulay’s immaculate friends, the Whigs. The 
Marquis’s eldest son, the Earl of Shelburne, is not only put into the Fo- 
reign Office, as Under-Secretary of State; he is also summoned to the 
Upper House by the title of Baron Wycombe, which he borrows from his 
father. Seeing that Lord Clarendon is a Peer, and very competent to 
defend his foreign policy before his peers, we should gather that Lord 

Wycombe will not inherit the brilliant abilities of the venerable Marquis, 
when he succeeds to the broad acres of Bowood. 

The arrival of troops from the Crimea bas been unceasing. At the be- 
ginning of the month the evacuation was nearly complete ; but we doubt 
Whether the reader would care for dull reports from the quarter whose 
late records were of euch absorbing kind. Sir W. Codrington and Mar- 
thal Pelissier were at Constantinople, about to be féted. 

Bh ny. a mo a as to affairs in Italy occupy the jour- 
British Ceobinet The moot a papi “ ene penne, te 
for the romney rhe cand ms to be comprised in passive sympathy 

° nstrance with the oppressors, and a general 





waiting on Providence. Perbaps it would be difficult to point out a 


wiser policy, though this may not be very heroic. The Austrians mean- 
while are wary and armed to the teeth—the Sardinians excited and ex- 
pectant of a row, from which they hope to reap territorial spoil—the 
French who knows the Emperor’s mind ?—the Neapolitan Bourbons daring 
their fate by unceasing cruelty—the Pope, probably, trembling in his shoes. 
We may hear some day of a British and French demonstration in the Bay 
of Naples; but actual interference would be inconsistent with the theory 
of the British Government, and utterly absurd on the part of France. On 
the other band, the next steamer will bring us thirty or forty colamos of 
oratory on Italian affairs. Lord John Russell was to bring them forward 
on the 14th inst. for a House of Commons’ field-night. 

We read of vigorous Russian means to be employed for the subjugation 
of Circassia, and of equally vigorous resistance to be made. This does 
not tally with the prevalent rumour that Schamyl had been bought over 
by our late enemier. There is a singular mystery in all thie. 


British North America. 

The most remarkable event chronicled in the late Colonial journals is 
uadoubtedly the assemblage of the New Brunswick Provincial Legisla- 
ture. The session was opened on the 17th inst.; and the Lieutenant 
Governor’s speech from the throne may be considered almost unique. 
The tendency of the political web in these days, we all know, is to be- 
come complicated. Who is not weary of vapid talk about compromises and 
balance ofinterests? This new Parliament and new session, in the neigh- 
bouring Province, offers therefore a grateful relief. On one issue alone and 
appeal was made to the constituency at large. One subject alone is 
commended, by the Queen’s representative, to the wisdom of the Legis- 
lators. And the subject is that unmanageable Liquor Law, by which the 
unco-righteous have been endeavouring to enforce their own notions up- 
on the community at large, whilst wily politicians have, underpretence 
of devotion to the “cause,’’ been busily carrying on their own 
dirty trade. Matters, hasteniag from bad to worse under the com- 
bined action of fanaticism, false issues, and a dangerous spirit of 
resistance, Mr. Manners Sutton, with considerable boldness, determined to 
cut them short. Hence the changes that have taken place—familiar to 
those interested—hence the dissolution, hence the present meeting. The 
Lieut. Governor simply lays the question before the Houses, and tells 
them that the Government will bring ferward a measure for settling their 
“ difficulty,” by which we may presume is meant a stringent Licence 
law. His Excellency, at the same time recognising the clamour that 
has been raised against him in some quarters for the manner in which he 
exercised his prerogative of dissolving the late House of Assembly, 
touches vaguely and semi-apologetically upon his desire to adhere to the 
Constitution. But the long and the short of it is, that the session may 
emphatically be known as the Liquor Law Session. We wish the mem- 
bers a epeedy and bappy conclusion of their one Act. At present we 
have no tidings of an amendment to the Address. It is to be hoped that 
the Liquor Law trouble will be put out of the way, before interminable 
discussions are commenced, on the constitutionality of Mr. Satton’s con- 
duct, and the thousand and one offshoots therefrom. 

Honours to the men of the Crimea are still the order of theday. Of 
some we have spoken. Halifax, N.S., has lately greeted the officers of 
the 62nd and 63rd regiments with a magnificent and brilliantly successful 
Ball. On Monday last, all Quebec was afoot, to receive the 17th regi- 
ment, after its long voyage of seventy days from Balaklava, in her Ma- 





jesty’s tub, the Vulcan. The landing and entry are described as a superb 
and exhilarating spectacle, with its banners and decorations, and crowded 
citizen soldiery, all redolent of loyalty and devotion to the mother coun- 
try. The 17th was under the command of Lieut.-Colonel W. Gordon. 
The Quebec Mercury aptly informs its readers that the regiment’s last 
services on this continent terminated in 1776—just eighty years ago! 
The contrast between the America of that day and of this is indeed a 
theme for thought and congratulation.—Still another military féte will 
also, we presume, be organized ; Sir Fenwick Williams, of Kars, is about 
to visit Nova Scotia, his native country. Will not each of our neigh- 
bours pray him to honour them with his presence? Shall not we “ Bri- 
tishers ”’ here in New York seek an opportunity todo him homage ?—Lt.- 
General Sir William Eyre, the newly-appointed Commander-in-Chief, did 
not arrive here in the Persia, as expected. Rumour says that he goes 
direct from Liverpool to the St. Lawrence, in one of the noble line of 
Montreal steamers. 

Turning to the dry region of politics, we have to notice visible signs 
that the experiment of electing the Legislative Council draws near its 
test. It is officially gazetted that, on the lst of September, writs for the 
election of twelve members will be issued, returnable on the first Tues- 
day in November. A brief extract elsewhere reminds the reader of the 
manner in which the new Senate is to be composed. We can but say 
that many of the journals before us look with grave apprehension upon 
the consequences of this innovation. 

We regret to see religious, or rather sectarian, feelings so often surg- 
ing to the surface ia Canada. Now they embitter politics ; now they 
baffle justice ; now they sully the dignity and diminish the usefulness of 
Science. To-day we have to record the resignation of the entire Medical 
Faculty of Trinity College, Toronto, in consequence of the Council in- 
sisting on its view of the obligations of the Institution, under which they 
hold practically that Episcopal Galens can alone be useful in this world. 
They have of course some arguments to urge; and these should be 
treated with respect. But we confess ourselves tolerably indifferent about 
the creed of the Doctor, who might be about to bleed or physic vs. His 
qualifications would interest us more. 

Sir Allan McNab—we are told in London papers, though not officially 
—has achieved the rumoured object of his ambition, and takes bis place 
amongst the Baronets of the United Kingdom. What effect upon his po- 
litical reputation the last troubled year or two may have produced, we 
really do not care to enquire. It is enough that his unswerving attach- 
ment to his Sovereign and to British connections, and his many efforts 
to defend the honour of the one and the permanency of the other, against 
attacks from within and from without, have rendered him worthy to re- 
ceive this mark of Imperial favour. We beg leave to congratulate him 
on his promotion.—Mr. George Brown, the zealous, fearless, able M.P. 
for Lambton, has been tendered a public Dinner by his admirers in the 
County of Simcoe, but has declined or postponed acceptance. His re- 
cent persecution by the Ministry, and his manly defence, have not escaped 
our notice, though the subject involved be one out of a hundred that our 
limits will not permit us to touch.—The citizens of Montreal have 
worthily testified their appreciation of the services to the Colony, of Sir 
W. E. Logan and Mr. Alfred Perry, at the great Industrial Exhibitions 
of London and Paris. A eum of £800 has been raised by subscription ; 
and with discrimination somewhat rare, they have apportioned £200 for 
the purchase of a testimonial to the former, and £600 as a gratuity in 
cash to the latter. 


Washington Politics- 
There is little to claim our notice. The Presidential Election draws 
all outlying topics into its maelstrom of influences. Little elee is dis- 


cussed ; nor are there wanting all sorts of unscrupulous attempts to 
blacken the characters of the three prominent candidates, or to 
Sometimes clumsy at- 


throw ridicule over their private lives. 


Joo 


tempts to defend bring down the consequences they would avert. 
Thus, Mr. Buchanan being—to use plain terms—an old bachelor, and 
beither better or worse therefor, out comes an indiscreet champion of 
bis in Harper’s Magazine, with a moving love-tale of Mr. Buchanan’s 
younger days. The concoctor of it probably thought to disarm the in- 
dignation of that portion of the fairer sex, which considers male celibacy 
as @ libel on themselves. Bot he caught a Tartar. The story was not 
only ridiculed ; it was repudiated by the known newspaper-organ of the 
gentleman most interested, and pronounced a fiction. Caa this be ano- 
ther instance of the inventive powers of the Rev, John 8, O. Abbott, the 
author of the popular and fabulous Life of Napoleon 2 

Maseachfsetts and South Carolina have been near settling their differ- 
ences by a duel ; but the chance was thrown out by the notable Colonel 
Preston Brooks finding too much personal risk and treuble in a journey 
to the Canadian frontier. The facts are so familiar, that we need not re- 
peat them. Massachusetts too has had a duel, on paper, with Alabama, 
the respective Governors blazing away in print, The sabject does not 
concern us ; but we may join in the laugh at one incident. Alabama for 
sundry reasons declines to hold farther correspondence with Maseachu- 
setts, and amongst them assigns the unwillingness of the latter to abide 
the ‘laws of honour.” The Down-East State certainly has the best of it 
in the reply, which cites the statute of Alabama itself, making duelling 
a penal offence. It is well to find something to laugh at, in the dreary 
wastes of passion and conflict. 








The Great City of New York. 

Every one is out of town, you know ; 80 a line or two will suffice for 
such atopic. Briefiy then ; we have to provide seven millions of dollars 
during the current year, for the necessities of office-holdere. The streets 
reek with filth. Suspicious disease is on board several vessels at Quaran- 
tine. Nobody cares a jot ; except perhaps an Editor here and there, who 
is thankfal to get hold of a subject. 





Alphonse de Lamartine. 

Again we beg to remind our youthful readers that the very cream of 
all Lamartine’s experiences of life and literature is about to be served up 
for their entertainment and his benefit. On the 10th of May last, we ex- 
plained bis project. Our brother-journalists are once more canvassing in 
his behalf. We echo their appeal. If you desire to have copies of the 
“Familiar Course of Universal Literature,”’ address Monsieur Desplace, 
at Mesare. Appleton, Booksellers. 





American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Albany iv, this year, the chosen place of meeting. The appointed date 
is Wednesday, August 20. A very strong muster of European savans is 
expected. The occasion should be made another link in the friendly 
chain of intercourse that binds Great Britain and the United States. 





jAusic. 


It has been reported that Maretzek has taken a lease of the Academy of Mu- 
sic. Not so—it is still advertised. 


At length, the Queen has been to see Johanna Wagner at Lumley’s Opera 
House that bears her Majesty’s name. But Wagner has not so far sueceeded 
well. She is announced to play Lucrezia Borgia.—At the Lyceum, Grisi and 
Mario are to appear in Rossini’s “ Otello,” 


Tidings of Jenny Lind will always be welcome. Here is something about 
her, and also about “‘ Paradise and the Peri,” a new Cantata by Robert Schu- 
man, as performed by the London Philharmonic Society. The performance took 
place on the 23rd ult, 


The curiosity of the musical cognoscenti was wound up to a high pitch on 
Monday last, by the annoancement of a new German work of high reten- 
sions, hot only specially recommended to the Philharmonic Society by the 
most popular singer of the day, but also to be mre ported by her de- 
voted and disinterested efforts. Madame Jenny ‘ioldschmidt in this instance, 
as in many others, animated by =, benevolent motives, availed herself of 
an copertenty of giving publicity in England to a work which she, no doubt, 
thought worthy of being produced before the most critical audience in Lon- 
don, and through the agency of the ablest orchestral talent. Its success here, 
she believed, might soothe the sorrows of her friend, the composer, now suf- 
fering under the severest malady that can afflict one who, per , still in- 
dulges the aspirations of an artist, and whose material interests ht, possi- 
bly, be more or less promoted by the manner in which his recent and most 
cherished production should be received in a country where music is almost 
ey cultivated and liberally rewarded. The exertions of this most ex- 
cellent lady were never more strenuous than on the present occasion, and, alas! 
never less attended by the desired and usual result. The music is calculated 
only to show the physical power of her voice ; of her refined taste it elicits but 
a solitary fragment; and of her pathos fttle that touches the hearts of her au- 
dience. Except a shout or two of joy at the very close of the piece, the mono- 
tony, the wearying sameness of her pente-ay far the largest, of course—is 
unbroken and oppressive. Her hearers were deeply imbued with the sincerit 
of her efforts, were fully sensible of her anxiety to give effect to the composi- 
tion of an afflicted companion in an art in which she has gained so many flat- 
tering triumphs and so much sterling wealth ; but their sympathy was not 
raised, a languor was soon felt, and went on increasing, till the final note came 
to their wished-for relief. 

This Cantata is in three parts, or acts. The words, first translated into 
German from an episode in Moore’s Lalla-Rookh, and by no means the best ; 
then retranslated into English, in which as much as possible of the origi 
text has been judiciousl py aes and adapted to the music, by Mr. Bartho- 
lomew, who was prevailed on to undertake a most laborious, cult, and un- 
satisfactory task, which he has accomplished as skilfully as the peculiar nature 
of the case admitted. ; 

Although M. Schumann is one of the leaders of the new German school of 
music, and has written much in its defence and support, there is nothing indi- 
cative of its tenets, nothing oufré, in this Cantata ; it exhibits none of the ab- 
surdities displayed here last season by the conductor, M. Wargner ; it has no 

retence to anything like originality ; it is oly dal. There are in it two 
brief pleasing quartets, much resembling our E ih glees ; also an agreeable 
air for the tenor ; and what may be termed the finale of the first part is inge- 
nious and possesses some charms. But even these, as well as all the rest, are 
so overlaid, so often completely smothered by loud, complicated and unproduc- 
tive accompaniments, that their few beauties have to struggle through a fog, 
more or less opaque, of Neo-Germanic mystificatious. Indeed they are so 
harsh and repulsive, that we are inclined to impute them to errors of trans- 
cription. We have alvendy noticed the warm-hearted, anxious manner in 
which Madame Goldschmidt performed her onerous duty ; and have enly to 
add, that the subsidiary parts were very ably filled by Mrs. Lockey, Madame 
Weiss, and Mr. Benson. To the conductor, Mr. Sterndale Bennett, every praise 
is due for the pains he took in ge up this ungrateful work, and for the 
devotion of much time which, we un d, the many rehearsals demanded. 

The Queen, Prince Albert, four of the princes and princesses, the royal per- 
sonages now On a visit to her Majesty, and all the great officers of the house- 
hold, forming a numerous and splendid assemblage, attended this performance, 
and occupied, as usual, a large area in front of the orchestra. 


Just by way of showing how critics disagree, we append two more brief no- 
tices of ‘‘ Paradise and the Peri.” 
The Daily News says— The Times says— 


“ From the impression on ourselves, “« We have only to add that Paradise 
as well as the evident effectonahighly and the Peri,as a musical composition, 
critical audience, we believe Paradise is destitute of invention and wanting 
and the Peri to be a work of great ge- in intelligible form. In short, an 
nius and power, of which the beauties thing so hopelessly dreary, so who 
will develop themselves more and made up of shreds and patches, so ik 
more as it is oftener heard and better defined, so generally teresting, we 
understood.” have rarely heard.” 


Another paper thus records Jenny Lind’s final leave-taking in Eagland, on 
the evening of the 20th ult. 


Monday, at Exeter Hall, beheld at once a triumph and a serrow. Madame 
Jeuny Goldschmidt-Lind, who, for nearly ten years, has enchanted, in alternat- 
ing seasons, the ears and hearts of England—who won and maintained an un- 
paralleled position in the lyric drama, and who, driven thence by ecclesiasti- 
cal exhortations, conquered a new empire on the platform of the concert-room 
—Jenny Lind, who has held the East and the West, the Old and the New 
Worlds, alike, in the strong magic of her gentleness and her genius, and who, 
shining with a golden lustre on many charitable homes, has made Masic almost 
synonymous with Benevolence—Jenvy Lind, on that day, sang her last in Eng- 
land. The performance was a great success. The vast hall was crowded wit! 

an audience which, considering the phlegmatic temperament of Englishmen 
and women, may be said to have been in a fever of excitement; and the fair 
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1 Hed to repeat the arduous song, the ‘Queen of 

Night,” from Die sberfote. The formance was a miscellaneous concert, 
terminating with the celebrated ‘‘ Echo Song,” after singi which, Madame 
Goldschmidt made her farewell) curtsey, and, in the midst of the tamult of ap- 
use, and a general fintter of handkerchiefs, passed away from sight, but not 
rom memory. 





Orama. 


Rumour assigns to Miss Laura Keene a new Theatre, te be built for her, in 
the shortest of spaces. Mr. Burton is thus to take quiet possession of the 
“ Varieties.” What rivalry we shall have, if this be so !—Mr. Bourcicault and 
Miss Robertson must be doing well at Wallack’s, for the “ Phantom” and 
« The Life of an Actress” hold their position on the Bills.—Mr. Brougham is 
also flourishing at the Bowery. 


— << — —- 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Weare sorry to learn (says a London paper) that the artistic career of 
Rachel a to be ended. She suffers from a violent cough, and is 
shecetened with @ total loss of voice. She is now at Ems, where ebe will 
stay for six weeks, and after passing the autamn in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, will go to Madeira for be winter.——The residence of the late Lord 
Adolpbus Fitzelarence in St. James’s Palace, has been given to General 
Sir F. Stovin——Madame Vestris, who bas been for some time suffering 
from ill-health, will shortly take a farewell benefit before finally retiring 
from the stage.——Mr. Millais’ pictures at the Royal Academy Exhibition 
are all sold : they have realised £2,000.——Mr. Freeborn, English consal 
at Rome, bas been rewarded for bis services by an increase of £200 a-year 
to his salary ——Mr. Wenham, who bas been long and favourably known 
as the Manager of the Montreal Branch of the Upper Canada Bank, has 
retired from that post, and will be succeeded by . T. Taylor, Exq., who 
has been for some time ecting as Mr. Wenbam’s assistant——A man at 
San Francisco, who does not deserve to own a good horse, matched a fa- 
mous trotter lately to trot one hundred miles i ten hours. While per- 
forming the seventy-seventh mile the horee broke down, and expired in 40 
minutes afterwards. Poor horse! As for the man, it served bim right.—— 
Mr. Straban’s estate, near Dorking,-bas been sold for £24,000. The bank- 
rupt bad spent £35,000 on it for tmpespaments——T. Bright, M. P., is 
in Scotland, recruiting his health. He is better ——General Todleben is 
making a scientific military tour through Europe, visiting the most re- 
markable fortreeses in Germany, France, &.——At present it is difficult to 
find room in apy public place where fasbionably-attired women con gregate j 
and even they who have the entrée into what is called the “best society 
are not allowed to approach nearer than the outekirts——Among the 
candidates for the expected vacancy in Tipperary is the notorious Mr. 
Jobo Carden, whose term of imprisonment in Clonmel gaol is over. The 
other candidates are the Hon. G. O'Callaghan, Major Massey, Mr. Wal- 


érov, and Capt. Power Lalor.—Mr. Buckstoue lately took a benefit at | p 


“ittle theatre in the Hoymarket,” on the 815th consecutive night of 
te oan tine seieanencibens Richmond has just sailed from Obi- 
cago direct for Liverpool, loaded with 16,000 bushels of wheat. A safe 
and prosperous voyage to ber !——Palmer, the poisoner, is raid to have 
made an indirect contession of his guilt to the chaplain of Stafford jail. 
———When the Bishop of Sodor and Maa preached recently at Kirk Bra- 
dan, near Douglas, the church was so crowded, thas the service was ad- 


journed to the open air, where the prelate addressed his congregation 


from a chair set on a tombstone.——A new ballet, La Cursaire, bas been 
Drought out in Paris and London. The origival programme is said to 
have been drawn up by the Empress Eugenie, after Lord Byroa’s Corsair. 
The Chevalier St. George touched it up; Rosati borrowed a few situa- 
tions frum an old ballet of the same name ; Adolphe Adam composed the 
music; M. Crosnier cut the piece down to one-half; and, fioally, the ma- 
chinist, M. Lacré, introduced attractions fitting it for his department,—— 
In the Fermoy Peerage case, the House of Lords bas come to a decision 
adveree to Lord Fermoy’s present patent ; but it was intimated that, in 
his particular case, the patent would be further amended, so as to allow 
him to enjoy hie honours without further question.——Capt. Chappell, 
R.N., has resigned, after fifteen years’ service, the eecretaryship of the 
West India Steam: packet Company.——A new mode of supplying tea 
was employed lately at @ monster tea party at Stumford. Ao immense 
urn was placed on the middle table, from which pipes rao the length of 
the marquee, and at equal distances were taps to draw off the beve- 
rage.——At Florence, on the 29th of May, Lord Normandy, the English 
Ambassador, celebrated the birthday of the Queen and the restoration of 
peace. Now, the 29th of May happened to be the anniversary of the bat- 
tle of Curtatone, in which the Tuscan studeats dis'ioguished themselves 
in their heroic defence against the Austrians of Radetzky ; in fact, it isa 
revolutionary anniversary. Immense, therefore, was the sensation, when 
in the evening of that day the Sardinian flag, the flag of Itaty, was sud- 
denly hoisted at the palace and at the Villa of Lord Normandy, together 
with the Union Jack and the Tricolour, and the illumination and fire- 
works displayed the initials of Victor Emmanuel, together with those of 
Queen Victoria and the Emperor Napoleon. The crowd seemed to be 
intoxicated by the unexpected sight, and shouted its vivas in a frautic 
way. The police was furious but could not interfere——The monthly 
return of the Bank of France, made up to the 10th inst., shows a decrease 
of £2,000,000 in the stock of bullion as compared with the preceding 
montb._— Mr. Smith O’Brien has returned to Dublin, after seven years’ 
absence. Who remembers John Mitchel’s protestation that Lord Pal- 
merston ineuited Ireland by pretending to permit his release ?——Lord 
Harriogton, in Parliament, has denounced Baron Marochetti’s Scutari 
monument.——The Government have resolved to restore in an appro- 
priate and mueb improved manoer the portion of Stirling Castle, known 
as the Governor’s House, and including the historically interesting room 
recognised as the ecene of the Douglas ageassination, which was destroyed 
fire last autoumn.——More dast for Parisian eyes. The St. Napoleon 
{éte on the 15th of August is to be ofa military character, in honour of 
the victorious troops who are returning home, and their General-in-Chief, 
as well as in celebration of the Emperor’s {éte-——Prince Richard Met- 
ternich, the eldest son of the renowned statesman, was married the other 
day to the Countess Pauline Sandorp, the daughter of the Hungarian 
noble who some years ago was well-known to all men who followed the 
hounds in Leicesterebire.——It is eaid that Mr. C. Towneley refused an 
offer of 1.000 guineas made to him at the Paris agricultural exhibition, 
for his Darham ball, “ Master Batterfly,”” which won the first prize.——— 
The total produce of sales in the Eucambered Estates Court from Feb- 
ruary, 1850, to the present time, bas been no less than £17,893,124.—— 
Lieut. Maseey, of the 19th, better known as Redan Massey, was presented 
with a sword of honour lately, by his fellow-students at the Co lege, Dub- 
lin, The Fellows of Trinity afterwards entertained the gallant young 
officer at a dinner.——The Gount de Morny has left Paris for Wildbad, on 
bis way to St. Petersburg. ——The will of a woman made a few years ago, 
when she was single, has been held by the Prerogative Court, to be valid, 
although she married in 1851 and died in 1855, on the ground that her 
husband being the widower of her deceased sister, her marriage was in- 
valid, and had not vitiated the will——There are four vacancies in the 
Order of St. Patrick, caused by the death of the King of Hanover, the 
Earl of Listowel, Lord Carew, and the Earl of Cork.——The Emperor of 
France is winning golden opinions at Plombiéres, meanwhile the Orieans 
eer and princesees are quarrelling among themselves. The Dake of 
rabant is eaid to have accepted the 200,000 francs in right of bis mother ; 
the Priocees Clementice has writteu a sharp letter, neither refusing nor 
accepting, but saying that the proffered pension is only a small iusta!- 
ment of what is her due——* Isaac Walton” writes us from Long Branch, 
that on Tuesday, in company with a youthful dieciple of bis great proto- 
type, he succeeded in taking 404\bs of Blue Fish in the short time of 24 
boure, the maximum size being 133 and the minimum 2§. Excellent sport! 
— Punch announces :—Promotion by merit, Her Majesty’s Own. Pic- 
colomini to be Vivandiére of the Eleventh Regiment vice Jenny Lind 
retired.——Professor Macdonall, of Belfast, bas declined the proposal 
made to bim by the Free Church to accept the chair of Exegetical Theo- 
logy in Biinbarghb. The salar is £400.— Mr. Dunn, the barrister, 


known as the pereecator of Mies Burdett Coutts, bas been sent toa Luna. : 


tic Asylom.——At likley, in Yorkshire, near Bolton Abbey, a magnifi- 
gent Hydropatbic Institution bas been established. Dr. Rischanek, for- 
merly of Vienna, is the resident pbhysician.——The Report of the Cri- 
mean Commiesion is soon to be made public. The examinations however 
showed go much one sidedness, that no one cares for the Report ——Tie 
New Bravewick and Canada Land Railway Company, projected in Lon- 
don with the view of connecting with the Grand Trunk tive, and thus 
completing, the railway route to Canada through British territory, have 
issued pro le for raising £220,000 out of their £800,000 of requisite 
capital. The shares will be in two classes, one enjoying a guarantee of 
6 per cent. for 25 years from the local Government, and the other having 
po guarantee, but carrying a title to 15 acres of land per share.——The 
Hon. Jozeph Howe is a candidate for the seat in the Legislature of Nova 
Scotia, vecant by the death of the Hon James McLeod.——Birmingbam 
is about to bave Sunday bands of music, Manchester has them in full 
force ——Col. E. J. Young, who.laid a wager of $500 that he could row 





a boat from Philadelphia to Cape May and back, within four days, ac- 
complished the distance (200 miles) in 1 hour and 49 minutes less than 
the required time. ——On the occasion of the baptism of the French Im- 

perial Prince, the jewels worn by the Empress in her diadem alone were 
valued at fiiteen million francs. Among the larger stones with which this 
bauble was stadded was the great Regent diamond.——The St. Cathe- 
rine’s Journal states that in June, last year, 605 veesels passed through 
the Welland Canal, being the greatest number in any month till the June 
now past, when the total was 640; of these 395 were American, and 245 
were Canadian, being a gain of 83 to the first and a loss of 48 to the other 
over the June of last year—A Roman Catholic paper in Canada justi- 
fies a Priest’s conduct, in compelling the French Canadians to burn the Bi- 
bles wich had been distributed amongst them!! Generally the fact is de- 
nied.——In allusion to the money made by Jenny Lind in England lately, 
the London Morning Herald denounces the “ vicious system” of paying 
such high terme. “ 1t isnothing more or less than the starring system 
on a gigantic ecale, exclusive, egotistical in its nature, and, therefore 
inimical to the spirit of art, which can never be wholly embodied in one 
individual, however great, and least of allin any mere executant,’’—— 
We learn from the London C.W., Free Press, that it is in contemplation 
to raise a Volunteer Highland Brigade in that town.——The man who 
“ shot at random” did not bit it ; he bas since lent his rifle to the youth 
who aimed at immortality ——The Kingston C.W. City Council has vo- 
ted £750 towards the expenses of the Provincial Exhibition, to 
be held ia that city, in September.——Dante’s famous line, “ All hope 
abandon, ye who enter here!” has been recommended (in Canada) as a 
motto for American railroad care.——Some designing knaves have made 
the King of Oude believe that be can buy back, in England, bis lost do- 
minions. He is expected there, with sacks full of rupees to try tke silly 
experiment.——The Spanish fleet has sailed away from Vera Cruz. No 
bombardment. The church revenues in Mexico are now largely appro- 
priated to the State. The Herald accusee Mr. Marcy of having tried, and 
in vain, to negotiate a farther purchase.——A transparent glass ballot- 
box has been proposed, by way of ensuring fair-play at the ensuing N. Y. 
city elections. It is not thought that the plan will be approved—— 
Commodore Vanderbilt’s new and vast steamer, that bears his name, is 
at Washington. Rumour says that sbe is “ lobbying” for a Post Office 
contract.—— A correspondent of the Hera/d, in reference to a late atro- 
cious murder, says:—It is well-known that all objects are actually 
painted or impressed on the retina of the eye. Should a pergon die by a 
violent death, the objects before the eye, at the time, remain impressed 
on the retina. If the covering of the eye is scraped down thin, and a 
powerfal magnifying glass applied, this image will be distinctly seen. 
This was the first discovery of the daguerreotype. Any scientific phyei- 
cian can do this—_—Both houses of Congress have agreed to finally ad- 
journ on the 18th of August.——Louis Napoleon, baving eet France wild 
with stock-jobbing, now sets his face morally against it. He has gravely 
complimented M. Ponsard on a rapid play of his that “showed up” tbe 
ourse. ; 4 

Divorce and MartrimontaL Causes BiLt.—Few pereons, however dis- 
inclined to the study of statate law, will be indifferent to the fate of the 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Bill, just brought down from the House 
of Lords for the sanction of the Commons. The act will come into opera- 
tion next New-yeat’s day. The jurisdictioa now vested in the ecclesias- 
tical courts, in respect of divorces a mens@ et thuro, suits of nullity of 
marriage, of jactitation of marriage, for restitution of conjugal rights, 
and all jurisdiction in matters matrimonial, is to cease and determine, 
and a new “ Court of Divorce ” ia to be established. The Lord Chancel- 
lor, the Lords Chief Justices of the Court of Queen’s Bench aud Common 
Pleas, the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and the Dean of the Arches, 
will be the jadges of the said court, and any three of them will furma 
quorum. The Dean of the Arches (who must always attend the court as 
oue of the judges) will be called the “ Judge Ordinary ” of the Court of 
Divorce, and have full authority, without the concurrence of any other 
judge, to hear and determine all matters arising therein, except petitions 
for dissolving any marriage. The Master of the Rolls, or any superior 
judge, may act in the absence of the Judge Ordinary. The Court of Di- 
vorce is to proceed and give relief on the principles and rules of the 
ecclesiastical courts. The Court may order payment of alimony to wives, 
and pronounce divorces a mens et thoro, in which latter case the wife 
will be considered, with respect to property, as a femme sole, so long as 
the separation continues. The Court may dissolve marriages on the 
ground of a wife’s adultery or a husband’s commission of incest, bigamy, 
or adultery with cruejty, on the petition of the parties. In this case, 
also, alimony may be secured to the divorced wife. After a decent in- 
terval the divorced parties may re-marry, but with the express provision 
that it will not be lawful for the adualterer to intermarry with the woman 

by bim seduced, or vice versd. To the children of guilty parents is se- 

cured the privilege of the protection of the High Court of Chancery, if 
the Court of Divorce eee fit to apply for it. Questions of fact may be re- 
ferred to a common jury, if the Court see fit. All advocates or proctors, 

as well as all barristers and solicitors, will be entitled to practice in the 

new court. An appeal from the decrees of the Court of Divorce will lie 

to the House of Lords. 


Tue New Bisuor or GuovucesterR anv Bristo..—The Rev. Charles 
Baring, M.A., late rector of All Souls, Langham Place, is to be the new 
bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Mr. Baring is a younger brother of the 
late First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Francis Baring, and graduated 
B.A. at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1829, as a double first class. He offi- 
ciated for some time as curate of St. Ebbe’s Church, in Oxford, and was 
appointed to the rectory of All Soufs, Langham Place, on the death of 
the late Rev. Dr. G. Chandler, dean of Chichester. He is well known in 
the religious world as a strong opponent of the Tractarian party, and has 
lately been selected to preach at Oxford one of the series of sermons 
which were intended to counteract the teaching of Professor Jowett on 
the subject of the Atonement. The new bishop was born in 1807, and is 
married to a daughter of the late Thomas Read Kemp, Esq, M.P. for 
Lewes. His sister was the first wife of the Right. Hon. Henry Labonu- 
chere, M.P. We believe that there is no immediate intention of carrying 
into effect the suggested division of the see of Bristol from that of 
Gloucester. 

ELEcTION TO THE CaNaDIAN LeEGisLative CounciL.—Writs are to be 
iesued by the first of September next, for the election of the first twelve 
members, and returnable on the first Tuesday in November following. 
Other twelve members are to be elected in two yeare. Twelve more in 
four years ; and the remaining twelve in six, forty-eight being the eatire 
strength of the House.—Out of the twelve to be elected between Septem- 
ber and November next, six are to be chosen in Lower Canada and six in 
Upper.— Toronto Daily Colonist, July 16. 








Obituary. 


Tue Frexco Minister oF Pusiic Instruction.—M. Fortoul died sud- 
denly, the other day, at Ems. The particulars of his death are not yet 
known. It is reported tbat he fell down dead while walking arm in-arm 
with M. Magne, the Minister of Public Works. He was little more than 
fifty years of age. He was, during many years of bia life, a journalist, 
aod like many other men now in power, he was a member of that eap- 
posed impracticable sect, the St. Simonians. Ina early life he distin- 
guished himself greatly at the university, and he was successively ap- 

inted pro‘essor of literature at Toulouse and Aix. He was a native of 

igne, ia the Basses Alpes. The fame of his liberal principles procured 
him aseat iu the National Assembly of 1848. He was, nevertheless, 
among the earliest unconditional adherents of Louis Napoleon, 


Count de Tocqueville, father of M. Alexis de Tocqueville, member of the 
French Academy, has just expired at the age of 92, in his chateau of Claroix, 
in the Oise. The deceased wasson-in-law of M.de Malesherbes, and had filled 
high public functions. He wrote, at the age of 80, a philosophical history of 
Louis XV., and another work on Louis XV1.— At his Loudon residence, in Old 
Palace-yard, the Right Hon. George Bankes, Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer, 
and M.P. for the county of Dorset, aged 68.—At Brompton, J. Veitch, Esq., 
M.D., Deputy-Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets.—In the island of Trinidad, 
Lieut. A. A. Joues. of H. M.’s 67th Regt.—At Westham, Hants, C. E. Lefroy, 
Esq., for 10 years British Commissary Judge at Surinam, for the suppression 
of the slave trade.—At Blatchiagton Station, F. Phillips, Bsq., Lieut. R.N.— 
At Great Bardfield, Essex, Robert Kirwan, Ist Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery, 
late of H. M.’s S. Highflyer.—At Meerut, Capt. G. Clapcott, of H. M.’s 60th 
Royal Rifles.—At Portsmouth, on bis 'anding from the Crimea, A. Johnston, 
MD. Assist.-Surg. 68th Regt.—In Luudon, Mr. George Gwil , eminent in ec- 
clesiastical architecture. e had attained the age of eighty-two, and was one 
of the oldest Fellows ef the Society of Antiquaries.—At Mathon Lodge, the 
Hon. and Rev. Jas. Somers Cocks.—In London, J. E. Blunt, Esq., late a Mas- 
ter in Chancery.—T ke Rassian General Rudiger died at Karisbad on the 22nd 
ult. of dropsy, without having hadt ime to take a bath or drink any of the wa- 
ters. —At Montreal, J. D. Lacroix, Bsq., the oldest advocate at the Bar of 
Lower Canada.—In this city, Wednesday last, after a severe struggle with 
Fortune, Mr. Thomas Doughty, well-known bere as a landscape painter.— 
Jemmy Johnson, head chief and warrior of the Teuawandas, and who was the 
successor of the celebrated orator Red Jacket. He had reached a very ad- 





vanced age, and was one of the best known and most esteemed of his tribe.— 


In this city, on Saturday last, Mr. John Burford, artist, a native of England 
in the 6 year of his age, in consequence of injuries received, by be , 
thrown from the Second avenue cars. We believe that the unfortunate gen- 
tleman was a son of the artist Burford, of Panoramic fame.--At Trinidad de 
Cuba, Caroline Bass, wife of Wm. Sidney Smith, Esq., H. B. M.’s Vice-Congal 


at that port. } 
Appointments. 


The Hon. William-Ulick O'Connor Caffe (commonly called Viscount Castle- 
Caffe), to be Page of Honour to her Majesty, v Cameron.—Sir Allan McNab, 
Kt., is made a Baronet of the United Kingdom ; but the appointment is net 

et gazetted.—Thomas Fiott Hughes, Esquire, now attached to H. M.’s Em- 
bed at Constantinople, to be H. M.’s Consul at Erzeroum.—Batten Hillier, 
Esquire, to be H. M.’s Consul at Bangkok, in Siam.—-The Rev. C. Martin to a 
canonry in Exeter Cathedral. 


Army. 


We have great A yan on (says a London paper) in announcing her Ma- 
jesty’s intention of raising Sir Colin Campbell to the rank of Lieutenant- 
General, in consideration of his distinguished services in the Crimea — 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Colin Campbell is to have the command of the troops to 
be encamped at Shorneliffe. The number will be about 5,000, including 
some of the Highland regiments recently under Sir Colin’s command in 
the Crimea.—Col. Trollope, late a brigadier in the East, will proceed to 
Canada to fill a staffappointment, vacant by the return to Kogland of 
Major-General Home.—General Williams has obtained six months’ leave 
of absence for the purpose of being enabled to revisit his native country, 
Nova Scotia.—The 20th Regiment has been selected to remaia in the 
city of Sebastopol until finally given over to the Russians, and Lieut.- 
Co}. Eveleigh is to take the command of the garrisou.—Five divisions of 
troops are to be formed in England and two divisions in Ireland; the 
head quarters of the latter are to be at the Curragh of Kildare and Fer- 
moy.—It has been decided to re-organise the Field Batteries of Royal 
Artillery, which are to be fermed into four divisions under the im- 
mediate command of Col. Anderson, Lieut.-Cols. Buchanan, Benn, Phil- 
potts, and Gardner.—The officers who have lately held commands in the 
Crimea will immediately be placed io similar positions on the Staff at 
home. Five of them have been already appointed to the command of 
brigades at Alderehott, and several district Staff appointments will 
shortly be vacated, to which other Crimean officers will, in all probabili- 
ty, be named.— When the steam transport Victoria went into Portsmouth 
harbour and landed the 79th Highlanders, their reception by the popn- 
laee was not lees cordial than that accorded to the Guards.—An experi- 
mental rifle mortar bas been Jately cast in Woolwich Arseral.—A batta- 
lion of the Ist Grenadier Guards, 964 rank and file, bas gone tou Dublin. 
—The lst Dragoons are under orders to leave Aldershott for Woolwich 
to embark thence for Dublin.—The 4th Dragoons are to proceed to Shet- 
field and Leeds—The 6th Dragoons are under orders for Shorncliffe 
camp.—1 he lst battalion Rifle Brigade, which arrived at Aldershott from 
the Crimea, are under orders to proceed to Dublin.—The depots of the Ist 
and 2d Rifle Brigade, now at Aldershott, are to be removed to Winches- 
ter.—The Ist battalion lst Royals has left Aldershott to embark for Ire- 
land.—The 80th Regt. is under orders to remove from Aldershott to Man- 
chester and the northern districts.-The depot of the 9lst Regiment ig 
about to proceed to Berwick-upoo Tweed.—The 23d Foot, or Welsh Fa- 
sileers, are now distributed in New; ort (Wales) and ueighbourhood.—A 
detachment of the 30th Regt. bas arrived in Limerick from the Crimea, 
under orders of Lt.-Col. Tinley. [t contains 150 men. The bulk of the 
regiment is in Canada.—The 76tb Regiment (Hindostan) bas proceeded, 
or is under orders for New Brunswick, the Head Quarters to go to Fre- 
dericton. The conduct of this crack corps, since they have been quar- 
tered in Halifax, N. S., has been most exemplary. 

War Department, JULY 8.—General Order. The Field-Marshal, Com- 
manding-in-Chief has much gratification in publishing to the Army the com- 
mands of the Queen, for the promotion of the following Officers, fur their dis- 
tinguished services during the late war, namely : Lieut-Gen Sir John Bargoyne, 
Bart, GCB, RB, to be promoted to the rank of General, the Commission to bear 
date 5th September, 1855. MajorGen Sir Richard Eagland, GCB, and Maj 
Gen Bir Colin Campbell, GCB, to be Lt-Gens, their Commissions to bear date 
4th June, 1856. 

War Department, JuLty 8.—4th Drag Gds;Cor Richardson has been perm 
to res hiscom. Ist Drage; R Reynolds Peyton, Gent, to be Cor bp, v John- 
son, who ret. Grenadier Gas; Capt and Brvt-Col the Hon A F Foley to be 
Maj w-p, v Brvt-Col Craufurd, pro to be Maj-Gen. 16th Foot; Lt James Bra- 
bazon, trom Louth Militia, to be Ens ot J (Sapernumerary to the Establish- 
ment). 22d Foot; Capt Anderson to be Maj b-p, v Brvt Lt. Col Thackwell, who 
ret upos h-p Unatt; Capt Goff, from 45th Ft, to be Capt, v Stack, who exc; Lt 
Hammond to be Capt b-p; Ens Robin to be Lt b-p; d St George Armstrong, 
Gent, to be Ens b p, Gent Cadet H C Patton, from Rl Mil College, to be Ens 
w-p (Supernumerary). 23d Ft; Lt Jebb to be Capt w-p, v Drewe, whose brvt 
rank has been conv into subst. 45th Ft; Capt Stack, from 22d Ft, to be Capt, 
v Goff, who exc. 67th Ft; Ens Coxen to be Lt w-p, v Jones, dec. 74th Foot; 
Ens Straghan to be Lt b-p, v M’Farlan, prom b-p to an Unatt Comp; R E Deare, 
Gent, to be Ens b-p. 96th Ft; Maj Scovell to be Lt-Col w-p, v Brvt-Col Cam- 
berland, who ret upon f-p. Capt Croker to be Maj w-p; Lt MacCarthy to be 
Capt w-p; Ens French to be Lt w-p; Ens Albert Jackson to be Lt. 98th Ft; 
it Lewes, from 50th Ft, to be Lt, v Mills, who exc. 

UNaTTacHEeD.—Brvt-Maj Mein (Brigade-Maj at York), to have Brvt rank con- 
verted into Subst; Brvt-Msj Drewe, 23d Ft, do; Lt FitzGerald, from 87th Foot, 
to be Capt w-p. 

Srarr.—Capt Morgan, from 77th Ft, to be Town Adj at Gibraltar, v Hume, 
app Garrison Quartermaster. 

BrevetT.—Bvt-Col Cumberland, ret f-p, 96th Ft, to be Maj-Gen, rank being 
hon only; Byt-Lt Col Crompton, on ret f-p, Staff Officer of Pensioners, to be 
Col, the rank being hon. 

MemoRANDUM.—Maj-Gen Batemen (Maj on b-p Unatt) has been permitted 
to ret by sale ofa majority. _ 

Wak-DeParRTMENT, JULY 11,.—1l1th Ft; Maj-Gen Cochrane to be Col, vy Gen 
Sir John Wilson, KCB, dec. 2d Drag Gds; Lt Stapylton to be Capt, b-p, v 
Walker, who ret; Cor Carnegy to be Lt, bp. 6th Drag Gds; Cor Grainger, fm 
9th Lt Drags, to be Cor w-p. 1st Drags; Probationary Vet Surg Chambers to 
be Vet Surg, v Cherry, dec. 9th Lt Drags; J Grainger, Gent, to ve Cor, b-p 
v Goldie, prom. 13th Lt Drags; Cor Michael has been perm to ret by sale of 
comm; F L Michael, Gent, to be Riding Master. Royal Artiller ; Gent Ca 
dets to be Lieuts: W M Tollner, G B 6 Hobart, H A Tracey, Straban, A 
M Bonar, H J F Shea, H H Webber, W H King-Harman, TS Seccombe, R D 
Hay, J C Smith-Windham, W B R Hall, W T Badgen, E Broadrick, E H 
Thurlow, R Monsby, and Hon A Stewart. Royal Engineers.—Gent Cadets to 
be Lts: F B Maingay, G W V Yule, H FC Lewin, A G Durnford, M Lambert. 
24th Ft; Lt White to be Paym, v Geneste, dec. 30th Ft; Staff-Surg Sec Class 
Read to be Surg, vy Dowse, whoex. 32d Ft; Ens Clery, fm 18th Ft, to be Lt, 
b p, v Clarke, who has ret. 40th Ft; the app of Lt Stuart, fm Londonderry 
Mil, to an Ensigncy on the 8th inst, has been can. 62d Ft; Maj Mills to be 
Lt-Col, w-p, v Byt.Col Hughes, who ret upon f-p; Byt-Lt-Col Denison to be 
Maj, w-p, v Mills; Lt Champion to be Capt, w-p, vgDenison; Eas Burroaghs to 
be Lt, w-p, v Champion; Eos Bradshaw to be Li, bp, v Fraser, whose prom 
has been can. 60th Ft; Capt Dawson to be instructor of Musketry. 92d Ft; 
Lt Farquharson hag been per to ret by sale of Comm. 2d West India Regt; 
Lt Steward, fm 9th Lt Drags, to be Capt, b-p, v Bovill, pro. 

Brever.— Lt-Col Hughes, 52d Ft, and Lt-Co} J Hill, R A, to be Byt-Lt-Cols. 


Navp . 


It is rumoured that the Swedish authorities are about to parchase some 
fifty of our screw gun-boats.—The E/k, 12-gua sloop, Commr. Hamilton, 
is ordered to the East Indies and Chiva, to search after pirates in the 
China rivers.—It is ramoured that the Osborne, Royal yacht, is to be fit- 
ted up forthwith (instead of the St. Jean d’Acre, 91, screw) to convey 
the Karl of Granville and suite to St. Petersburg.—The steam-sloop 
Hecate, Commr. Gordon, has arrived at Spithead from the West Coast of 
Africa station —The following ships-of-war were in Halifax, N. S., hat 
bour, on the 14th inst,: Boscawen, 70 flag, Capt. Glanville; Zerma- 

ent, 20, ecrew frigate, Commodore Kellett ; Malacca, 17, screw frigate, 

apt. Moore ; Pylades, 20 screw corvette, Capt. D’Eyncourt ; Basilisk, 
6, paddle sloop, Commr. Crofton; Pyramus, receiving ship; Netley, 6 
tender. — 

MovsMENTS IN THE West IxpiaA aND NortH AMERICAN SQUADRON. 
Bermuda.—Arrived, Jane 29, the Euryalus, 51, Capt. Ram-ay, 0-B., 
from England ; also, the Falcon, 17, and Kite, 34. Sailed, the Malacca, 
17, Capt. Farquhar, for Halifax, N. S., and the line-of battle ships Pem- 
broke and Cornwallis, for Kagland. 





APPOINTMENTS.—Capts Sidney Grenfell to the Amethyst, 26; Com Pi Ae 
Colville to Camilla, 16; R H Risk to Ajax; H C Glyn to Coguette; J . ibot to 
to the Coast Guard.—Lieuts: W H Blake to Excellent; the Hon W yA aos 3 
Hannibal; R W D Abercromby to Hogue; W G Silverlock to Payer a 
Ward (B) add to St. Jean d’ Acre; C J Balfour to Dauntless; H R ME 
to Meander; P C Sinclair to Amethyst; E B H Franklin to Bees nes 
Smithett to /naum; B Andrews to Camulla.--Surgeons: R Gran Jean 
Watt.—Paymasters: K 8 Hooper to Camilla; C P Grant, add to the Vie 
Acre.—Mates: G L Bridges, M O Seymour, and the Hon J B Vivian to 

toria and Albert Royal yacht. ‘ols, rank 
RoyaL Maxines.—Lt-Cols Payne and Courtis, ret on fp, to D “flea to be 
hon.—Capts Ayles and Walsh to be Lt-Cole.—First Lts Noot and Dr 





: Capts.—Sec Lts Wroost and Conner to be First Lts. 





THe Albion. 
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painting he pronounced it a bad copy of bis picture, though in the identi- 
cal frame in which the original was, when he sold it to Mr. Fiateau, from 


Tux Humonovs Porray or Tue Exauisa Lanavaor. With Notes, whom, however, Mr. Sampson had got a warranty for the genuineness of 


Explanatory and Biographical. By J. Parton. New York: Mason | 


the work. Mr. Flateau was immediately applied to by both Mr. Samp- 
|son and Mr. Branwhite, and appeared no lees surprised than they were 


Bros.—The title-page of this thick and handsome duodecimo, containing | at the circumstance. He at once, upon reflection, was able to account 
early 700 pages, is a direct temptation to cultivate its acquaintance. It | in some measure for the substitution of the forgery for the original ; be 
ee authors of whom you never weary—such as Praed, Aytoun, | aid he hoped he need not say much—leaviog his reputation out of the 


Holmes, Wolcott, Coleridge, Burns, and Thackeray. It refers to publica- 


| question—to convince them, or any one, of the impesieity of his being 
80 infatuated as wittingly to bring a forgery for sale, with a warranty, 


‘tions whose fame is sempiternal—such as Punch, Blackwood, the Ingolds- te the place bese the artist lived, and where any gach ren mast be 
by Legends, and the Anti-Jacobin. It invites you to a feast of Epigrams, | 4° once detected. Between the time of his purchas 
_ aa, Satires, Burleeques, and Travesties. And all this in the com- Mr. Branwhite, however, and bis selling a picture to Mr. Sampson, it was 


prehensive literary period extending from Chaucer, of Old England, to 


Saxe, of New England. 


| clear a bad copy bad been changed for tbe original in its own frame, and 
| he accounted for it in this way :—When in Glasgow, on a business visit, 
he sold, for £12, Mr. Branwhite’s picture, which was a very small one, to 


d read | ® frame-maker and dealer there, with whom he had otber transactions ; 
caine tase econ — a _ er the | When leaving Glasgow, however, the man said to Mr. Plateau, ‘ the gen- 
throu e ages, 


tleman for whom I purchased that little frost piece does not like it, and 


last new novel. You might as well dine off condiments and a. I wieh ae pelt take it back.’ Mr. Flateau having nee, cf pene 
d shall find something there- | actions with the man, did so, never pausing to look particularly into the 
. ee a sr = hot, or out-of-temper, and | One he got back, and which was the same that he sold in Bristol to Mr. 


ten to one the pleasant dose will revive and do you good. There is not 


Sampson. Mr. Flateau (and Mr. Branwhite, teo) have no doubt that the 
picture was copied during the month it was out of his possession at 


only in it a considerable quantity of familiar rhymes that will bear re- Glasgow, and Mr. Frateas, who ia eatarally mach annoyed at the imposi- 
j t quite familiar. | tion practised on him, has prevai on Mr. Branwhite to accompany 
Pater ’ ane ate ee = oa > cen of bamorous bim to Glasgow, in order to take instant steps for the discovery of the 


fraud, and punishment of the offender. Mr. Flateau’s object in having 


poetry, or to remind you how surpassingly well the best English hu-/ Mr, Branwhite’s company (he, Mr. F., bearing all the expeuses of the 
mourists and satirists have written: we are content to name and com- | journey, &Xc.) is that Mr, Branwhite may be able to swear to the identity 
mend this collection, grateful for the hour’s entertainment that it bas | Of the true picture, when they have traced it to its present possessor, 


afforded us, and trusting, at odd moments, to derive more from the same 


source. 


Narrative or Commopore Perry’s Expepition ro Japan. By Fran- 
cis L. Hawks, D. D. New York. Appletons.—A very bandsome oc- 


which, we trust, they will be able todo. We hardly need add that Mr. 
Flateau returned the money to Mr. Sampson, on his bringing back the 
picture.” 

A correspondent has furnished us with the following additional parti- 
culars respecting this transaction :—‘* Mr. Sampson started for Glasgow 
and arrived there ihe same night. The next morning he called at the 


tavo, recording in authentic form that mass of information respecting the | shop of Messrs. Rankin on Gray, carvers vy gilders of Union Street, 
above-named attempt to open the sealed Kingdom of Japan, which has | the parties to whom Mr. Fiateau bad sold the original picture—it being 
already, in various shapes, oozed out for public entertainment. The Commo- early (dbout 8 A.M.) be found nobody at the shop but a woman of whom 


dore was probably wise, in committing the literary labour of such a work 


to the hands of an experienced penman. At the same time we cannot 


he asked some questions respecting a frame of a complicated and difficult 
pattern. The woman not understanding the kind of frame he bad de- 
ecribed, he took the opportunity of waiting and looking ov.r the pic- 


but emile at one reason for his so doing, which is put prominently for- | tures, and after a search of some time he was gratified by a sight of the 


ward in the Preface. The Commodore (says Dr. Hawks) was afraid that, 


if he wrote out his own narrative, he might be tempted to exalt himself 


too highly, and to underrate the assistance derived from the journals and 
memoranda of his officers. No fear on thatecore was legitimate. We be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that the praise awarded to the Chief of the Expe- 
dition would have been less direct and frequent, if he had been his own 
fagleman. Notes of admiration come with best grace from a judicious 
friend, although in this case—we are glad to say—they are all amply 
merited. High praise has been generally and most deservedly bestowed 
upon the Commodore, for the zeal, delicacy, and discretion, with which 
he accomplished bis difficult task, Let us add that the compiler takes 
particular pains to give every ove bis due, meting out his acknowledg- 
ments right and left, especially to the well-known traveller, Mr. Bayard 
Taylor, who participated in the cream of the Japan operations, and to 
Dr. Robert Tomes, of this city, who aided greatly in working up into 
presentable form the multitudinous records of the voyage. 

Japan, in the book, is thoroughly exploité—a word that scarcely has 
its equivalent in our tongue. We learn from the introductory chapters 
pretty nearly all that is known or need be known of it, and have through- 
out abundant inroads into the dealings of other nations—the Dutch, the 
Rassian, and the English especially—with that enigmatical nation, whom 
you incline in a breath to call both barbarous and civilized. And the 
narrative style is what it ought to be, fluent for the most part, and clear 
of the affectation of fine writing. The six handred pages may be read 
with pleasure by any one, whose taste lies expedition-wards. Nor can 


we too highly commend the profusely numerous charts and maps and 


engraved illustrations. Some of the last-named must have been copied 
from very clever drawings ; and by aid of the others you might almost 
circumnavigate or perambulate the whole kingdom. Qa the whole, this 
narrative ought to lie awhile on the library table, and then seek its nook 
on the shelvee. 

Two or three drawbacks are there—mainly ex parte Great Britain— 
though we don’t mean to dwell upon them. The Commodore and the Di- 
vine, one or both, exhibit from time to time a spice of that international 
jealousy and prejudice which seem to run in the blood of national kinsmen. 
We could, of course, protest here and argue there; but the game is not worth 
the candle ; besides which, there are frank commendations given us ever 
and anon, which cover many a scratch. A very few words therefore will 


picture he was looking for—he discovered it behind the counter with its 
face turned to the wall and covered with a sheet of plate glase. Upon 
eeeing the picture he said nothing to the woman about it, but immedi- 
ately proceeded to Mr. Crichton, a solicitor, to whom he had brought a 
letter of introduction. Mr. Crichton at once took means for haviog the 
picture restored tc Mr. Flateau, and the following lecter will show with 
what success. 
Union Sireet, Glasgow, 22nd April, 1856. 

Sir,— We regret to find that in a sale by us to you, you were led to 
form the idea that you were purchasing the original of the picture 
“ Black Frost,” by Charles Branwhite, in place of a copy which we had 
got made and framed, and ou the circumstances which attended the 
transaction being reviewed, we are bound to admit that we were to blame 
in causing the mistake, and we therefore feel it incumbent upon us to 
make some sacrifice to compensate you for the expense you have incurred. 
It appears we were not, strictly speaking, entitled to make a copy, and 
we therefore allow it to be destroyed ; we also hand you the original 
that you may have equal value for your money, and as agreed upon, we 
pay you twenty pounds towards your expenses.—We are, Sir, your obe- 
dient Servants, Rangw & Gray. 

To L. V. Fuareau, Esq., of London and Bristol. 

This contribution to the history of a pictuze will amuse more than it 
will astonish : it is the latest but not the most remarkable incident of its 
class. All we now desire to know is, what has become of “ the copy ?”’ 
If it be true, as we are told it is, that it has not been destroyed (as it 
ought to have been), Mr. Flateau has made a good thing of * the busi- 
ness,’’—having the picture, the copy, and twenty pounds “ towards his 
expenses.” —London Art-Journal. 








A CALL FOR ONE MORE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


A memorial sigued by influential authorities, has been addressed to the 
First Lord of the Treasury, praying for a final and limited search after 
the relics uf the Erebus and Terror—the lost ships in which Franklin 
and his crews left England, At Mr. Weld’s reception last week at the 
Royal Society, we saw a few more relics of the two vessele,—relics newly 
received in this country, and which, we grieve to say, leave no doubt on 
our own minds of the sad fate of those bold and glorious seamen. Yet 
we, and many more, should be glad to exchange our present impressions 
for a calming certainty, if certainty be possible ; and we do not wonder 
that plans continue to be urged on Government for a final search,—espe- 
cially since the expedition of Dr. Rae bas furnished some clue to the mys 
tery. The following is the Memorial now under consideration at the 
Admiralty :— 

“ To the Right Hon. Viscount Palmerston, M.P., G.C.B. 


“ Lonpon, June 5. 
‘* Impressed with the belief that Her Majesty’s missing ships, the Ere- 


b a T ,ort ins, i t 
culled, tn the wag of chnigaitn, chggseted by whus we ment in the Gotatts us and Terror, or their remains, are still frozen up at no great distance 


of the outward passage—which, by the way, seem to us to be childishly 
superfluous. Madeira, St. Helena, the Cape of Good Hope, the Mauri- 
tius, Ceylon, Singapore, and other places, are dwelt upon as though they 


from the spot whence certain relics of Sir John Franklin and his crews 
were obtained by Dr. Rae,—we whose names are undersigned, whether 
men of science and others who have taken a deep interest in Arctic dis- 
covery, or explorers who have been employed in the search for our lost 


count. be tly t Lordshi i \- 
were bitherto “‘ undiscovered bournes” from which the Commodore was the oe ey Ripe Bebe gregh sa teaflemneny, A pede 


ness of sending out an Expedition to satisty the honour of our country, 


first returning traveller. Imagine being led up to an account of the Ex- | and clear up a mystery which has excited the sympathy of the civilized 


pedition to Japan, vid the treatment of Napoleon at St. Helena, and a dis- 


sertation oa the truthfulness of the romance of Paul and Virginia. As 


for the Commodore’s elaborote plan of capturing the famous island-pri- 


werld. 

“This request is supported by many persons well versed in Arctic sur- 
veys, who, seeing that the proposed Expedition is to be directed to one 
limited area only, are of opinion that the object is attainable, and with 


son, which is given on pages 117 and 118, we shall call the attention of | little risk. 


the Horse Guards and Admiralty thereto, if Mr. Dallas and Lord Claren 


“* We can scarcely believe that the British Government, which to its 


don don’t speedily eettle our difficulties. What remains is less serious. great credit has made so many efforts in various directions to discover 


Why should Dr. Hawks, in allusion to the supposed tomb of Bernard de St. 


even the route pursued by Fraoklin, should cease to prosecute research, 
now that the locality has beer clearly indicated where the vessels or their 


Pierre’s charming hero and heroine—aad to the fee demanded for a sight = y ee tags Maca 5g pp hope, pena —_ ert throw fresh 

of it—reiterate the stale and Iudicrous charge against the Eaglish, that | 8% 02 Arctic geography, and dispel the obscurity in which the voyage 
d lo 

they alone make the Picturesque and sentimental, mediums for raising Bee Rs St eae Conates tise cen GD emaree 


“‘ Although most persons have arrived at the conclusion that there can 


the wind? Fiddlestick! Has the Doctor never paid toll at Goat Island | now be no survivors of Fracklin’s Expedition, yet there are eminent men 


or the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky ? 


Tue CameL. By George P. Marsh. Boston. Gould & Lincoln. — 
A little tome devoted to the organization, habits, and uses of the “ Ship 
of the Desert,” with reference to his introduction into the United States. 
The experiment, as the reader is aware, is now being practically tried in 
Texas; and whilst awaiting its result, it may not be uninteresting to 
note the distinguishing characteristics of the animal, so as to enable one 
to form a fair opinion as to his chances of domestication on this soil. Mr- 
Marsh—at one period U.S. Minister to Turkey—has travelled extensively 
in the East, and writes understandingly on his subject. 


Tue Pickwick Parers, By C. Dickens. Philadelphia. Peterson. 
—A very neat edition, in two duodecimos, portable and readable, of the 
first and best of Boz’s works. The illustrations—forty-eight in number— 
seem to be in some cases taken from Cruikshank’s and Phiz’s original 
Plates, and in some reproduced. 


ee oe 


CURIOSITIES OF PICTURE-DEALING, 


We copy the following statement from the Bristol Ti 
mes :—“A good 
Goes of frail smongat the lovers of the Fine Arts has been gong on 
whi rd tho nb ay or two, with reference to the following circumstance, 
. c }. i at first sight it may appear somewhat equivocal, is capa- 
Mr ° , + ul ~ explanation, so far as some of the parties are concerned. 
. Flateau, the eminent London Picture-dealer, bas (as our readers are 
pe pe eae: — fortnight in Bristol 
; & few days since, he sold to Mr.Sam: i - 
&e., of this city, a little paintin » Called ‘The bihes ‘Irene oa 
white. The next day, Mr. Branwhi "Sen 


in our own country and ia America who hold a contrary opinion. Dr. 
Kane, of the United States, for example, who has distinguished himself 
7 pushing farther to the oorth in search of Franklin than any other in- 
dividual, and to whom the Royal Geographical Society has recently 
awarded its Founders’ Gold Medal, thus speaks (in a letter to the bene- 
volent Mr. Grinnell) :—‘I am really in doubt as to the preservation of 
human life. I well know how glad I would have been, had my duty to 
others permitted me, to have taken refuge among the E:quimaux of Smith 
and Etah Bay. Strange as it may seem to you, we regarded the coarse 
lite of these people with eyes of envy, and did not doubt but that we could 
have lived in comfort upon their resourcer. It required all my powers, 
moral and physical, to prevent my men from deserting to the Walrus Set- 
tlements, and it was my final intention to have taken to Esquimaux life 
had Providenco not carried us through in our hazardous escape.’ 

“But passing from speculation, and confining ourseives alone to the 
question of finding the missing ships or their records, we would observe 
that no land Expedition down the Back River, like that whicb, with great 
difficulty, recently reached Montreal Island, can satisfactorily accomplish 
the end we have in view. The frail birch-bark caaoes in which Mr. An- 
derson conducted his search with so much ability, the dangers of the river, 
the sterile nature of the tract near its embouchure, and the necessary 
failure of provisione, prevented the commencement, even, of such a search 
as can alone be satisfactorily and thoroughly accomplished by the crew 
of & man-of-war,—to say nothing of the moral influence of a strong armed 
party remaining in the vicinity of the spot until the confidence of the 
natives be obtained. 

“ Many Arctic explorers. independent of those whose names are ap- 
pended, and who are absent on service, have expressed their belief that 
there are several routes by which a screw-veesel could so closely approach 


wito a large collection of | the area in question as to clear up ail doubt. 


“ In respect to one of these courses, or that by Behring Strait, alon 
the coast of North America, we know that a single sailing-vessel peas 


ehop, the latter mentioned the ctroumeneey nei, in Mr. Sampson’s | to Cambridge Bay within 150 miles of tbe mouth of the Back River, and 


that he had sold to Mr. Flateau two little 
° i 
Dame, and expressed a wish to int, cn” 


when Mr. B. stated | returned home onscathed,—its commander having expressed his convic- 


é one of which bore that | tion that the paseage in question is eo constantly open that ships can na- 
see it; bat, on his first glance at the vigate it without ditt 7 : et 





culty inoneseasen. Other routes, whether by Re- 
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gent Inlet, Peel Sound, or across from Repulse Bay, are preferred y 
officers whose experience in Arctic matters entitle them to every 
deration ; whilst in reference to two of these routes it is right to state 
that vast quantities of provisions bave been left in their vicinity. 

“ Without venturing to suggest which of these plans should be adopted, 
we earnestly beg your Lordship to sanction without delay such an expe- 
dition as, ia the judgment of a Committee of Arctic Voyagers and Geo- 
graphers, may be considered best adapted to secure the object. 

“We would ask your Lordship to reflect upon the _ difference be- 
tween @ clearly defined voyage to a narrow and circumecribed area, 
within which the missing vessels or their remain must lie, and those 
former necessarily tentative explorations in various directions, the fre- 
quent allusions to the difficulty of which, in regions far to the north of 
the voyage now contemplated, have led persons unacquainted with geo 

The 








graphy to suppose that such a modified and limited attempt as that w 

we propose iavolves farther risk and may call for future researches. 

very nature of the former expeditions exposed them, it is true, to risk, 
since regions bad to be traversed which were totally unknown; while 
the search we ask for is to be directed to a circumscribed area, the ~ 
of which have already been reached without difficulty by ode 68 
Majesty’s vessels. 

* Now, inasmuch as France, after repeated fruitless efforts to ascertain 
the fate of La Perouse, no sooner heard of the discovery of some relice 
of that eminent navigator, than she sent out a Searching Expedition to 
collect every fragment pertaining to his vessels, so we trust that thoge 
Arctic researches which bave reflected much honour upon our country 
may not be abandoned at the very moment when an explanation of 
the wanderings and fate of our lost navigators seems to be within our 


“In conclasion, we further earnestly pray that it may not be left'to 
the efforts of individuals of another and kindred nation already so dit- 
tinguished in this cause, nor yet to the noble-minded widow of our la- 
mented friend, to make ao endeavour which can be so much more effec- 
tively carried out by the British Government.—We have the honour to 


, Xe, 

“ F, Beaufort, R. I. Murchison, F. W. Beechey, Wrottesley, E. Sabine, 
Egerton Ellesmere, W. Whewell, R. Collinson, W. H. Sykes, C. Dau- 
beny, J. Fergus, P. E. de Stareleeki, W. H. Smyth, A. Majendie, R. 
FitzRoy, E. Gardiner Fishbourne, R. Brown, G. Macartaey, L. Horner, 
W. H. Fitton, iges Playfair, T. Thorp, G. Wheatstone, W. J. Hooker, 
J. Arrowsmith, P. La Trobe, W. A. B. Hamilton, R. Stephenson, J. E. 
Portlock, C. Piazzi Smyth, C. W. Pasley, G. Rennie, J. P. Gassiot, G. 
B. Airy, J. ¥. Burgoyne.” 


The Memorial, we believe, was signed in a few hours; and might have 
been greatly enlarged had the promoters of it thought the display of 
names necessary. Among the officers of the Royal Navy who have been 
employed in the search after Franklin, and who are now absent from 
London, the following have expressed themselves favourable to some 
such expedition as that now proposed by the Memorialists :—Capts. Sir 
J. Ross and Sir Edward Belcher, Commodore Kellet, Capts. Austin, Bird, 
Ommanney, Sir Robert M‘Clure, Sherard Osborn, Inglefield, Maguire 
M‘Clintock, and Richards ; Commanders Aldrich, Mecham, Trollope, and 
Cresswell ; and Lieuts, Hamilton and Pim. 

We do not pretend to bave before us all the elements required for judg. 
ing of this proposal ; but we cannot doubt that the Premier and the A 
miralty will give it all needfal consideration.—4theneum, June 28. 





WHAT’S TO BE DONE WITH IT? 


It has increased, it is increasing, and ought to be diminished. What? 
The power of the Crown? Bah! It isa much greater matter than the 
power of the Crown, much more eucroaching. It pushes us from our 
stools. It threatens to leave us no place in the social system. The world 
is not wide enough for it and us. Where is it to end? What is to restrain 
it? What to curtail it? Will no bishop raise bis voice against it? 
Alas! a bishop bas been totally lost in it. The holy man was woe) ta 
near it as the magnitude of the thing allowed, it gradually enveloped him 
in its voluminous folds, he disappeared, and has never been heard of since. 
That advertisement in the second column of the Times related to the un- 
fortunate lost prelate. 

A Drawing-room now looks like acamp. You see a number of bell 
tents of different colours, the poles sustaining them appearing at the sum- 
mit. These are the signs of habitation. You see who lives in a particu- 
lar tent, but the whereabouts it is not easy to determine. 

Bragghams must soon be abandoned. It now fille a brougham, over- 
lapping at the windows, and still in the course of aggrandisement. Omni- 
buses will toon be in requisition to afford the necessary space, or perbaps 
even houses on wheels, like the caravans for shows and wild beasts. 

Certaialy there is a law in fashions if one could bat find it out. They 
have their cycles like storms, and science might calculate the periods of 
their recurrence. Invention or fancy there is none in fashion, nothing is 
new. An old thing comes in again. Thus the hoop comes round again 
in rather an aggravated shape of enormity. Bat if there be expansion in 
one quarter, be sure there will be contraction ia another, for such com- 
pensations belong to the scheme of things. Thus, while the bonnet has 
been dwindling away the petticoat has been expanding, engrossing, and 
pervading all space. The one is mathematically the complement +o the 
other. The bonnet is now hardly visible to the naked eye, while the pet- 
ticoat fills the view like a mountain of millinery. The curious thing is, 
that while the bonnet has been getting smaller and smaller, and reduced 
to a mere speck, the price has not undergone the desirable proportionate 
diminution, and husbands and fathers have only been certified that their 
wives and daughters still wear such articles by the very handsome 
price they still pay for them. If you complain you do not see it on your 
wife’s head, be consoled, you will see it in ample dimensions in the bil). 
The consummate maliguity is this, that as the price of the boanet is in 
inverse proportion to the size, so that if reduced to a spangle it would be 
at the maximum price, the cost of the voluminous petticoat is in direct 
proportion to the magnitude. 

The ebbs and flows of the bonnet and petticoat are as regular as those 
of the tides at the opposite ends of the globe. When the oae is waning 
the other is increasiag, and so on. When bonnets were worn consider- 
ably larger thgn coal scuttles, bat of the same fancy aad figure, pztti- 
coats were so scanty and so short as to give assuraace to the werld that 
ladies had feet and ankles, a fact the evidences of which have lately dis- 
appeared. And so it will be again. And when the enormity of the pet- 
ticoat has exceeded all bounds of eadurance, whea thiags have come to 
such a pass, where pass is none, that oae lady exclusively fills uad occa- 
pies one moderately sized room, the thing will begin to shrink and go to 
bonnet instead, and it will be all top instead of what it is now, which 
is quite the reverse. 

Glad are we to see that Punch has taken the petticoat in hand, and 
called upon the interfereace of the police to suppress the enormity. And 
surely there must be powers of repression uader the Building Act. But 
if not, the case of obstraction is clear, tangible, most tangible, and re- 
movable by law uader the Police Act. So ladigs, look out. 


To the above, extracted from a London paper, may appropriately be 


addedja few lines from a recent Paris letter, respecting Louis Napoleon 
and the new difficulty. 


hey ites then he has to invent new occasions of fétes and public en- 
tries into Paris, in order to keep the people quiet, as the memory of the 
Christening will be effaced before the end of his holiday ; thea he has also 
to visit Strasbourg and behold the scene, not of his capture, of course, 
but of his birth ; and worse than all this, he has to ponder well and devise 
seme means of putting down conspiracy and crinoline—for both have re- 
sisted his authority, the latter even more obstinately tban the former, 
for, although he has taken it en grippe, and begged and entreated, com- 
plaived and implored of the Empress and the Priacess Mathilde to show 
the example of good sense by dropping the hideous fasbion, the one re- 
fuses on the plea of being so thin, and the other because ebe is so fat! 
Now, in all the delicate dilemmas of the Marianne and the courtiers who 
belong to it, has he ever been assailed by such a difficalty as this, and for 
the first time he sighs and turns to another page—beaten by an empty 
shadow—driven back by a vain fallacy. Were it areality ting thue, 
it would have been despatched to Cayenne long ago. 
Punch of course, has his word on this theme. 


Ladies’ dresses are generally airy at this time of the year, but those 
of the present season are particularly so. In Paris—the Head-quarters 
of Fashion—the Holy See ot the modish world—air, atmospheric air, is 
actually a component part of female attire. A gentleman, evidently a 
lady’s gentleman at any rate, the correspondent of an 9 =~ morning 
journal, describes bimself as having attended at the late Imperial bap- 











tismal ball at the Hotel de Ville. The immense circumference of the 
skirts thereat exhibited, astounded him; and by his account it appears 
that the expansion of female drapery has become so excessive as to con- 
stitute the wearer a perfect nuisance to herself, and as great a nuisance 
as itis possible for a creature of loveliness to be to all about ber. It 
renders the exertion of getting into and out of a carriage a difficulty - 
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amounting to a perfect trial, and ite inconvenience is bitterly complained 
of by many of the sufferers whom an imperious necessity compels to 
gubmit thereto, And yet a heartless punster might perbaps have the | 
barbarity to describe this dread{ul inconvenience as an airy nothing, sinee, | 
in some instances, at Jeast, it is created by the mere force of air. The | 
gentleman above aliuded to records a conversation with one of the com- | 
plainants, whereof the following is an extract :— 
*¢ «Ts it permitted, Madame,’ said I, ‘ to go @ little below the enrface and | 
ask of what materia! this vast expansion is composed?’ ‘Oh yes! she had a | 
pleasure in exposing it—criuoline sometimes—sometimes a number of—one | 
over the other—and sometimes a yupon a tubes d’atr.’” | 
The air-tubes mast be preferable for lightness, both io the crinoline | 
and the number of dashes one over the other; and “light as fairy foot | 
can fall’? must be the step of the girl who is buoyed up by this| 
under-clotbiag. A boy, by the way, would perbaps express the | 
opin that she would bound after the manner of a football well | 
wnup. Bat, though light, it is questionable whether the jupon a 
tubes d’air has the recommendation of coolness. Air is a bad conduc- 
tor, and when confined, arrests the passage of heat. Mauch caloric is 
generated during a quadrille, and its escape would be opposed by the 





| 


It additional lightness were desirable, the jupon might be distended 
with hydrogen instead of atmospheric air; but the substitution might 
not be unattended with danger. Hydrogen is an inflammable gas, and 
some mischievous juvenile might be tempted to puncture the puffed gar- 
ment, with the view of creating merriment by occasioning its collapse. 
Were any flame in the vicinity, unless the flame were a peculiar flame, au 
explosion might be the consequence, which, communicated from jupon to 
fupon, would cause all the ladies in the room to blow up, one after the 
Other. This is not the way in which youog ladies in a ball room would 
wish to go off. In wearing their dresses, therefore, with an air, they 
should not give themseives such airs as bydrogen. 

One obvious advantage of the air-petticoat appears to have struck the 
observer whom we have quoted ; and who proceeds :— 

“ A little knowledge is a dapgerous thing, and as my informant was—ty, I 
ventured to ask if the fair one could blow herself up, and let off the air at dis- 
oretion for the dbienétre of those around.” 

This, it appears, was quite practicable ; aud it would greatly simplity | 
the question ot getting in and out of carriages: though to see & lady 
blowing herself out ia any otber manner than that which is usual at a 
pic-nic or at supper, might appear somewhat ridiculous, To promote 
the bien-étre of thore around in letting the air off, a few drops of essence 
of lavender or violet, or otto of roses, might be introduced iato the air 
tubes previously to filling them, and then the lady would fold herself ap 
as a flower does at evening, exbaling fragrance as its petals close. 

If the air employed ia clothing Beauty with a balloon were the pro- 
toxide of nitrogen, or laughing gas, the hilarity necessarily attendant on 
its liberation would perbaps be augmented. — ‘ 

In coucluding our observations on this delicate subject, we may re- 
mark that Mr. Carlyle might, with great propriety, apply the term Wind- 
bag to the bearer of the jupon a tubes d'air ; though some perbaps will 
be of opinion, that a young lady eo inflated would be more properly de- 
nominated a wind-baggage. 





Sate or Loxp Onroxp’s Rupsxs’—Oa Saturday, June the J4th, 
1823, took place the final sale of Watson Taylor’s best pictures, at which 
Rembrandt's Coach—Landecape, fetched £1270; Parmegiano’s “ Vision 
of St. Jerome,” £3200, (now io the National Gallery) ; and the “ Rain- 
bow Landscape” of Ralca?, £2750. The catalogue of that day de- 
scribes the latter picture as follows :— 

Rubeus, (60), the great landscape with a rainbow, a very celebrated chef 
d@eevere ; one of a pair, which were formerly distinguished ornaments of the 
Balbi Palace, at Genoa. The subject represents a party of peasante returning 
home, at evening, from harvest work, soon after a shower, and various others 
engaged in farming employments. A group of cattle watering, and a brood of 
ducks hurrying to a pool, are not only most boldly designed, but display all 

magic of Rubens’ pencil. A mass of wood on the right forms a perspec- 
tive, which is lost in a delightful distant landscape. A rainbow, with a grand 
Sweep, unites the colouring of the whoie in the richest harmony. It may be 
safely pronounced to be one of the most glorious efforts of Rubens. 

Mr. Christie, (the auctioneer) in anuounciag this picture in a somewhat 
rainbow-tinted prefatory speech, moreover stated, that George IV. had 
offered six thousand pounds to Lord Orford for the picture, and told him 
to consider it as a standing offer. The biddings commenced at the point 
of Lord Orford’s purchase, and rose amidst great excitement to 4450 gui- 
neas. Old Antwerp will be pleased to learo that a round of applause 
accompanied the exposition of the picture, and another when@it was 
knocked down, as we heard, (we know net with what amount of accu- 
racy) to the Marquis of Hertford. This fine composition is, in character 
axd colouring, very like Rubens’ “Chateau” in the National Gallery. 
Tbe compound of broad sunlight and of the refreshed, and, to use a 
Scotch expression, “caller” air, earth, and water, is done in the most 
imperial style, and drew forth the most lively admiration from the as- 
sembled spectators, comprising the élite of the connoisseurs of the metro- 
polis. But ihe rainbow itself, which accompanies this bracing and 
exhilarating crisis of nature is flat aud mechanical ; but no fault of Ru- 
bens’. This bow in the clouds is a peculiar “ grace” of God Almighty’s 
immaterial kingdom, far “‘ beyond the reach of art.”—London News, 
July 5, Account of recent Sale. 





Lonpon VeGeTation anp Lonpon Smoxs.—Under this head the Times 
publishes a letter from Mr. 8. Broome, gardener tothe Inner Temple. The 
communication is very interesting both with regard to its facts and to the 
flue, open, unsophisticated, breezy style in which it is written. Mr. 
Broome bas been gerdeuer to the Temple for three-and-twenty years, 
during which time the smoke from steamboats and from the Surrey river- 
side factories (until the acti of 1854) increased to euch an extent that 
roses and other flowers which used to bloom io the old learned gardens 
(roses associated with the wars called after them, and with Shakspeare’s 
play of Henry VI.) refused to put forth a bud, and the trees would 

ardly issue into ieaf. Since the Smoke Prevention Act has come into 
force, however, matters have been righted, and the Temple Gardens, in 
due season, have again flourished with their green and crimson shows. 
Mr. Broome writes with almost human compassion of his “ poor roses’’ 
and bis “poor forest-trees,”’ but he has a manly pity for reali buman 
beings too—humau beings equally blighted with the roses. He adds, in 
words that will do him honour :— 

“There is another and far greater circumstance connected with these 
gardens than the vegetable world, The benchers and members very 
liberally, at a great sacrifice of comfort and expense, allow about two 
‘hundred families orders to walk in the gardens the whole year through. 
‘They also throw them open to the public alter six o’clock in the evening ; 





was at 3 parish union—fat the British pauper alone can enjoy the de- | 
coetion of veritable malt ant hops; aod certaialy the most genuine cocoa 
we ever sipped was at this sa. 2¢ Modet Prison ; for vot only was it made 
of the unsopbisticated berries, it with the very purest water, too—water, 
riot of the slashy Thames, bus which had been raised from an artesian- 
well several huadred feet below the a'tface, expressly for the use of these 
same convicta—Pentonville Prison 34 Mayhew's Great World of 
London, 


Wixes axp Sprerrs.—The total quantities of wine imported last year 
amounted to 8 946,766 gallons, of which 6,669,794 gallons were charged 
with duty for domestic cousumption. The stuck of wine remaining under 
bond in the United Kingdom, at the end of 1855, was 12 506,361 gallons, 
of which 7,174,397 were in London. The total quantities of spirits im- 
ported last year amounted to 10,976,033 proof gallons: the quantity re- 
tained for home consumption to 4788687 gallons; the actual quantity 
retained in warehouse, under bond, on the last day of the year, to 
8,345,875 gallons. 3,223,575 gallons of rum were retained for home con- 
sumption in 1855, besides 1,525,578 gallons of brandy, 25,181 of Geneva, 
aud 14,353 gallons of other foreign and colonial spirits. 








ExrraogpmaBy Case op Horse Sreauinc.—On Monday afternoon 
week a person attired as a carter walked deliberately into the stables of 
Mesere. Baird, Gartsherrie, where servants, carters, and waggoners were 
all busily employed at their respective duties, and after marching through 
the throng he selected one of the finest animals in the stable ; he rabbed 
it carefully down with a wisp of straw, and covered it with a rug which 
was lying at hand. Then taking with him a bunch of hay under bis arm, 
to prevent suspicion no doubt, he coolly led the horse by a balter from 
the stables, and requesting one of the bystanders to give him alift on the 
horse, mounted in * hot haste,”’ and as if by magic disappeared from the 
gaze of the spectators, no one knew where. Up till the present moment 
no trace of the daring delinqaent has been discovered. The horse has 
been got in the Grassmarket, Edinburgh, having been sold to a party 
there for £14, being only one-third of its value. Meanwhile, however, 
the fellow escapes detection — Glasgow Herald. 





A Worp vor Huspanps.—The subject of the rights or the wrongs of 
woman is to occupy the attention of the law officers during the recess, 
and the Attorney-General proposes to mould the maxims of common law, 
now £0 rigorous and stubborn, into more consistency with equity, that is 
to say, with reason and justice. All this is of excellent promise, and Sir 
Erskine Perry bas rendered an important service by his motiou, which 
haz put a great question into so fair a train. But as the consideration of 
the matter advances it will be found to involve questions which have 
hitherto escaped attention. Give a wife property in her earnings after 
marriage. It is fair and right. But haviog her separate property iu her 
earnings, is she to saddle her husband with debts he has not authorised 
her toiucar? Is the rule thus to be, ‘“* What’s your’s is mine, what’s 
mine is my own.” There are scoundrel husbands, who seize upon the 
bard earnings of their wives to spend them in profligacy and debauchery. 
There are, on the other hand, extravagant wives, who run up bills be- 
yond their busband’s means, and without their knowledge. The law, 
nevertheless, holds the husband liable. A short time ago we read the 
report of an action brought against a tradesman for millinery to the 
amouat of £500 supplied to his wife within a year ; and the jury, under 
the direction of the jadge, gave a verdict for a large portion of the sam 
named, about balf the man’s alleged income. This, no doubt, was an 
extreme case of its class, but there is no question that the number of wives 
who run their husbands into debt beyond their means is very considera- 
ble. Whether they are, or are not, more numerous than the husbands 
who seize on their wives’ earnings to minister to their vicious indulgen- 
ces, it would not be easy todecide. Of the two capacities, however, the 
capacity to earn, and the capacity to spend, there can be no doubt, we 
fear, that the latter is the more common. 

But we shall be told, itis the man’s fault. Why does be not prevent 
his wife’s extravagance? The answer is, that he has something else to 
do than to watch ber incessantly. He has his regular bours of absence 
from home, if he be a professional man, or in trade, or in public or pri- 
vate employment. Or if tradesman, be is attending to his shop, and 
—— be running after his wife, or spying into every article brought into 

is house. 

We are beartily for extending the rights of wives, but in doing so it is 
equitable that the liabilities of husbands should be in some proportion 
diminished. Generally extravagance is not imputable to Eaglish wives ; 
generally the frugality is on their side, especially with the working-clas- 
ses ; but the exceptions ia the middle and upper classes are numerous 
enough to call for a corrective measure when the rights and wrongs of 
the married are under consideration —Earaminer, June 28. 





Tas BarrLep CasMan.—I had paid my Hansom cabman, who had 
brought me to the Paddington station, bia precisely correct fare—it being 
a weakness of mine, coutrary to the general custom, to give cabmen, in 
common with other honest folk, their dues, and not to present them 
with that sixpence in addition which is the silver medal awarded to fe- 
rocity by fear: I had paid him, I say, and he had beld the money, as a 
matter of course, in the palm of hie horny band, and demanded ** What 
was that for?” as though there was no such thing as a table of cab fares 
in the world ; and I bad replied—there being plenty of time before the 
train started—by entering into the supply and demand question in gene- 
ral, and the charge and convenience of street-locomotion in particular, 
jast as Mr. Macculloch might have done, which I find to be a nice little 
annoying plan with cabmen, and better than the very strongest language, 
which, indeed, has no more effect on them than port-wine-and-water upon 
an opiam-eater. When I had finished a rather elaborate treatise upon 
this subject, which I hope enlarged his mind, I showed him Moggs on 
Distances, which convinced it. He climbed up slowly like some un- 
gainly parrot into his perch, with his horny fingers iiching for a personal 
assauit on me, I know, and grunted out: “ You a gentleman!” There 
was no doubt, by his tone and manner, that the expression was elliptical, 
and meant that I was not a gentleman. They were so intensified and 
pregnant with emphasis, that he seemed to say: “ Well, of all the frau- 
dulent imitations and absurd parodies upona gentleman that ever I saw, 
you, my fare, are the most transparent and the least like life. Youa 
gentleman !” 

“ My dear sir,” said I, with a blandness, I flatter myself, scarcely ex- 
ceeded by that of the present First Lord of the Treasury--‘‘ who ever 
said I was ?”’ 

The man drove rapidly away without reply. 





CoLERIDGE Vorsees THE PRINCIPLE OF THE ATMOSPHERIC RatLway.— 
Coleridge iu his ‘‘ Aucient Mariner” thus foreshadows the principle of the 
Atmospheric Railway ; 














and on Sundays, on fine evenings, we average from 10,000 to 11,000 that 
/pass in the course of the eveuiug. ‘The mejority of these are poor little 
sickly-looking creatures, penned up ia the close lanes and alleys round 
the neighbourhood, not old enough to get to the parks (as they would be 
tired in going there). I will tell you what they put me in mind of when 
they get on the lawo—a little dog that has been tied up all day, and let 
loose. They roll and tumble about, kicking up their little legs on the 
grass; it really does my heart good to see them; and 1 must confess 
that, out of such a number of litite creatures, and no one to look after 
them except the officers of the gardens, I rarely bave a flower plucked 
or a branch injured. Picture to yourself, sir, these poor jittie children 
walkiag aad rolling in clouds of smoke for three hours; what good can 
-such an atmosphere do them, inflating their little luugs with beastly 
emoke such as it was here two years back? When they came out, they 
looked pale and tired ; now, they go out with their little eyes sparkling 


“with joy, ruaniag aud jumping like so many kittens, refreshed trom the 


change of air, and pleased with the treat. And all this is caused by 
suppressing the smoke nuisauce.” 


Wuerr to Get UnapuLteratep Foov.—From the 
to the kitchen, where the floor was like a newly cleane 
its layer of fresh eand that crunched, as garden-walks 
neath the feet. Here was a strong odour of the steam 
of the assistant-cooks (a prisouer) was busy serving, out of buge bright 
coppers, into large tin pails, like milk-caus, Tbe master-cook was in the 
ordinary white jacket and cap, and the assistavis had white aprons over 
their brown convict trousers, 80 that it would bave been hard to have told 
that any were prisoners there. The allowance for breaklast “is ten 
ounces of bread,” said the master-cook to us, “and ‘three-quarters of a 

t of cocoa, made with three-quarters of an ounce of the solid flake, and 
avoured with two ounces of pure milk and six drachms of molasses. 
Please to taste a little of the cocoa, sir. It’s such as you'd find it difi- 
cult to get outside, I can assure you; for the berries are ground on the 
premises by the steam-engiue, and so we can vouch for its being perfectly 


bakery we passed 
d bird-cage, with 
are wont to do, be- 
ing Cocoa that one 


pure.” It struck us as strange evidence of the * civilisation” of our time, 
that a person must—in these days of “lie-tea,’’ and chicory-mocha, and 


really go 
ver drank 


alamed bread, aad brain-thickened milk, and watered-butter— 
-t@ prison to live upon adulterated food. The best porter we e 


First Voice. 
‘* But why drives out that ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind? 





‘ ; Second Voice. 
“ The air is cut away before, 
And closes from behind.” 


This is precisely the principle of the atmospheric railway. Stationary 
engines piaced at different points along the line exhaust the air tube, and 
the atmospheric pressure “ closing up behind” urges the piston, and with 
it the train, by an irresistible force. It is somewhat curious that such a 
means of locomotion should have occurred to Coleridge so long ago.—Ez- 
change paper. 

A Srortine Fiso—a Deap Szor.—An interesting account is given in 
the eleventh number of the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal of the 
Jaculator fish of Java, by a gentleman who had an opportunity of ex- 
amioing come specimens of it in the possession of achiet. The fish were 
placed io a small circular pond, from the centre of which projected a pole 
upwards of two feet in height ; at the top of this pole were inserted seve- 
ral small pieces of wood, sharpened at the points, on each of which were 
transfixed some insects of the beetle tribe. When all had become quiet, 
after the beetles had been secured, the fish, which had retired during the 
operation, came out of their hiding-places, and began to circle round 
the pond. One of them at length rose to the surface of the water, and, 
after steadily fixing its eyes for some time upon an insect, discharged 
from its mouth a smali quantity of water-like fluid, with such force and 
precision of aim as to drive the beetle off the twig into the water, where 
it was instantly swallowed. After this, another fish came and performed 
a similar feat, and was followed by the rest, till all the insects had been 
devoured. The writer observed, that if a fish failed in bringing down its 
prey at the first shot, it swam round the pond until it again came oppo- 
site the same object, and fired again. In one instance he remarked one 
of the fish return three times to the attack before it secured its prey ; but, 
in general, they seemed to be very expert shots, bringing down the game 
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at the very first discharge. The jaculator, in a state of nature, frequents 
the banks of rivers in search of food. Whea it spies a fiy settling on 
the plants that grow in shallow water, it swims ou to the distance of trom 


_ 


its tubular mouth a single drop of fluid, which rarely fails to strike the 
fly into the water, where it is immediately swallowed. 





Mone Coxtositizs or Apvertisinc.—Among the advertising curiosi- 
ties in the columus of the Zimes we occasionally meet with some start- 
ling announcements. It was not long since “a mahogany child’s chair” 
was offered for sale ; and “a pony belonging to a lady with a piebald 
nose.” The Americans commit a great many Irish blunders, as the fol- 
lowing selections show, A New Orleans editor, recording the eareer of 
a mad dog, says :—“ We are grieved to say that a rabid animal, befure it 
could be killed, bit Dr. Heart and several other dogs.” “ For sale, an 
excellent young horse; would euit any timid lady or gentleman with a 
long silver tail.’ A New York paper, announciog the wrecking of a 
vessel near the Narrows, says :—* The only passengers were T. B. Na- 
than, E:q., who owned three-fourths of the cargo and the captain’s wife,’ 
The editor of a Western paper observes :—“ The poem which we publish 
in this week’s Herald was written by an esteemed friend, who bas lain 
many years in the grave for bis own amusement.” The editor of an 
Eastero paper expresses great indignation at the manner in which a wo. 
man was buried who committed suicide ; he eays:— She was buried 
like a dog with her clothes on.” 

The following curious advertisement was recently inserted in the Oo- 
logne Gazette by the old Baron Von Hallberg, who lives in the Castle of 
Hermannsdorf, near Landshut :—‘ Two female readers whom I have late- 
ly had bave left my service, to go to town to pursue their love affairs, 
not having any opportunity of such matters in my old castle. I therefore 
wish to find a well educated young lady versed in the French and Eng- 
lish languages. Her sole occupation will be to read aloud, which will 
contribute to improve her knowledge of those languages. The salary is 
400 florins a year, aud 100 florine more if she also speaks Italian. Besides 
this, she will enjoy a good table and strong Mocha coffee three times a 


day, but without sugar, as that addition spoils the coffee. Married la- 


dies and old ladies are not eligible. Whether Jewess or Christian is per- 
fectly indifferent to me. I have also to state that my servants eat at the 
same table with myself, as all men have the same rights.” 





A Farr Sigut ReveaLep To aN AMATEUR ArtTis?t.—The French, here 
(Dinan, in Normandy) as elsewhere, hunt pleasure in large companies; 
the English are less social. One exquisite form lingers yet in my me- 
mory, seen more than once on my sketching expedition. She wasaccom- 
panied by a gentleman with whom it required no great penetration to 

erceive that she was linked by stronger bonds than those of friendship. 
Peet them down as lovers, happy lovers, who cared for no pessession be- 
yond that of each other’s hearts. Little did they imagine when riding 
side by side, her band in his, that a sketcher was gazing on beauty far 
more bewitching than the fair face of nature which he had set down to 
copy. It would perhaps have been right to bave made them aware of 
my prescace among the giant fern which mantles the lofty hedgerows 
around Dinan. But I had not the heart to disturb their bliasfal day- 
dream ; for the gentleman was evidently an ardent admirer of his com- 
panion, who was indeed most lovely. Once when he drew ber attention 
to the landscape, the same which I was endeavouring to transfer to my 
portfolio, she turned her face towards me ; beautiful, most beautifal, were 
the features; England has rarely fovtered a fairer daughter. The sun- 
light, which flashed through the matted roof of verdure, illumined her 
‘golden hair, which fell in clustering ringlets around her neck. Her feet, 
which the absence of a riding-babit permitted me to see, were of fairy pro- 
ortions and were eet off by an exquisite chaussure. Lookiog at the 
ovely vision in ber flash of beauty and joyous spirits, I thought that she 
was the counterpart of the being in the miad’s eye of our great poet when 
he wrole— 
‘“‘ There’s language in her eyes—ber cheek—her lip, 

Nay, her foot speaks !” 
Should these pages be read by any one who was at Dinan during the past 
summer, the original of this eketch will assuredly be remembered ; and 
the possessor of /a belle Anglaise, as the lady was called, will, I trast, 
pardon this homage to her beauty ; and, if his torch of love ehall burn 
again in shady lanes, be will perhaps do well to remember that sketchera 
are lovers of picturerque places, and have eyes to eee more than the land- 
scape before them.—C. R. Weld’s Vacation in Brittany. 





Pavt DeLarocue AND THE GrtRonpINs.—Paul Delaroche bas just fia- 
ished his new picture of the Girondins. The scene represents the twenty 
accused at the moment when the sentence of death is read to them. The 
twenty-first, Valazé, has killed himself, and his body is carried away by 
the executioner’s men in order to be dragged behind his fellow-sufferers 
to the scaffold. The principal group comprises Vergniaud, Brissot, and 
Gensonné standing in tie foreground. Young Lasource, staring fixedly 
on the floor, is seated at some distance. Fauchet, Boyer, Fonfréde, and 
a few more sit at a table in the background. On the right hand side 
stands the commissaire, calling out the names of the victims, and at his 
side the jailer. The pictare is of small dimensions, but makes a grand 
impression by its composition, as well as by its execution. The general 
effect is treated with great art, and the character of the heads of the 
Girondins is well hit, and rendered with considerable delicacy. The pic- 
ture is the property of M. Benoit Fould, the banker. 
Tas Late Dr. WarpLaw.—On his first entrance into public life, Dr. 
Wardlaw had no fixed place of residence, but was an itinerant preacher. 
Whilst still a young man he visited Kirkcudbright on mission business. 
“On arriving,’ he tells, “I asked the ostler at the inn if he thought I 
could have a congregation gathered. He stared in amazement when I 
said, ‘I am quite in earnest ; suppose I had a chair placed here, do you 
think I could have a congregation?’ ‘Ou aye,’ he replied, ‘for religion 
isa great deal thocht o’ in this place.’ The bellman was sent through, 
and in about av hour I preached to a very attentive and excellent con- 
gregation.”’ 
This is not the only anecdote told of Dr. Wardlaw. Mr. Wardlaw, as 
he was at the time called, was on a tour through the north of Scotland, 
and was by no means strictly clerical in his costume, but wore top-boots 
and other articles of dress corresponding to the necessities of a journey 
on horseback. This circumstance, added to the remarkably elegant ap- 
pearance of the preacher, rather stambled the faith of Mrs. M——-—, one 
of the old school. She looked wonders as she saw the young minisier as- 
cend the pulpit stairs; but as he entered on his subject she was seen to 
become most grave and attentive. When he had finished his discourse, 
she looked round to Mrs. S——, a person of an exceedingly different cast 
of mind, and exclaimed, “‘O woman! was na’ that a great sermon for sie 
a young man? But, oh! he’s o’er braw and o’er bonny!” “ O’er braw?” 
replied Mrs. S——. “Fat signifies a man’s claes, if there be plenty 0’ 
farniture in’s mind. And to find faw’t with the dear young man because 
he’s bonny, is something very much like a reflexion on the Creator him- 
sel’.”” 
Tus ImpertaL State CaRRIAGES OF THE Emperor oF THR FRENCH.— 
Every one admires the wonderful beauty of the horses of these carriages 
and the admirable style of allthe equipments. In fact it may with trath 
be declared that no Monarch in Europe can vie with the Emperor of the 
French in the admirable appointment of everything relating to the State 
equipages. The carriage in which the Prince Imperial rides is that whieh 
was used as the State carriage at the marriage of their Majesties, but the 
present State carriage of his Majesty is altogether new, and for extreme 
richness and elegance cannot be matched. It is absolutely dazzling with 
gilding and painting. The upper part is open, being merely ornamented 
with plate glass, so that the persons occupying it can be perfectly seen 
by the spectators. On the panels of the doorsare painted on an Imperial 
mantle covered with bees, the Napoleonian arms surmounted by the 
crown, surrounded by the cordon of the Legion of Honour, and supported 
by genii. The four side panels have symbolical figures taken from relt- 
gious subjects. On the front and back are again the arms of the Empire 
supported by genii. _ All these paintings have been executed by first-rate 
artists, and in the most beautiful manner. The body of the carriage is 9 
mass of gilding and the upper part has a group supporting the Imperial 
crown. Galignani. 
PREMATURE IvTELLIGENCE.—When Palmer was condemned, the Sardi- 
nian Ambassador telegraphed to Tarin, “ Palmer, condemned to death, 
will be hanged at Rugeley.” The officials at Turin wrote for “Palm. 
(abridged for “ Palmer’’) “‘ Palmerston,” and sent it as an official des- 
patch to the Minister Cavour. The latter, having smiled on reading sy 
left it open on his desk, and in a few minutes the report weat like wild- 
fire through Turin that the English bad hanged their Prime Minister.— 
Cologne Gazette. : 
Fieas.—Fleas love the dark, and their dislike to light, combi hy 
their great muscular power, were the basis of the exhibition of the “ In 
dustrial Fleas” at one time popular in London and other places. I m4 
heard a story which, I believe has never been in print, and I may, ne 
tell it. The Sovereign of one of the German states commanded t "4 e 
tendance at court of one of these exhibitions, and the performance oo 
fleas, eome harnessed like horses, and others dressed to represen 
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pertarbed, looked hither and thither, searched through his repository, 
and stopped the performers, his Napoleon had escaped, although be was 
safe when the acting began. “ Where can he be gone?” said the Kiog. 
The exbibitor looked uneasy, but spoke not. ‘Tell me,” said bis ma- 
jesty, interpreting bis increased confusion, “ what you suspect?” “If I 
may be go bold, your majesty, I believe he has taken refuge with Prin- 
oese H—.” “Then,” said the King, “search shall be made; aad the 
rincess retired. After a while she appeared with-a captive, who was 
mediately put upon the stage, But, ob, horror ! the exhibitor exclaimed, 

“ He is not my Napoleon ; he is a wild one !—Douglas’s World of In- 
sects. 
Tae Guarps at ALpERsnoTT.—The rank and file of the Coldstream 
Guards (eays a writer in the Times) were dressed in their new tunics, 
bat many of the officers wore the tail-coate and epaalettes in which they 
quitted Bogland. All were in heavy marching order ; bat seldom have 
they been seen in such gallant guise. They bad bunches of roses in the 
muzzles of their firelocks, and in their bands bouqucts presented to them 
by the ladies of Portsmouth. Some bad Russian dogs, eome bad Turkish 
goats ; one had a pet singing-bird, another a black hen, and a third—a 
veteran warrior, with a beard worthy of Esau—fondled in his bosom a 
little white kitten. A ragged old dog, which answers to the name of 
“ Joss,” is an object of fond solicitude to every man in the battalion, and 
very naturally so, for he smelt powder at the Alma, and Balaklava, and 
felt it, to his sorrow, at Inkerman, where he was shot through the leg. 
The faithfal creature followed the regiment through the whole campaign. 








Tue care Frank Burier's Svcocesses.—For some years past be bas 
been known as the most succesefal jockey on the Turf, and whatever he 
mounted for a race was almost sure to win. It was only to name the 
horse Frank Butler was to ride, to send him up in the market, and in fact 
his winning was looked upon as a certainty. His victories on the Tart 
include two Derbys, six Oaks (vainning the last four years in eu on), 
two St. Legers, the Ham Stakes, Gratwicke Stakes, Goodwood Cap 
(three time:), Stewards’ Cap at Goodwood, Doncaster Cup, Great York- 
shire Handicap, Northamptonshire Stakes, Great Yorkshire Stakes 
(twice), the Two Thousand Guineas Stakes (twice), Ooe Thousand Gai- 
neas Stakes (twice), Ebor St. Leger, Prince of Wales Stakes, Liverpool 
St. Leger, aud most of the principal races at the best meetings. 

ALEXANDER OF Rousgia.—The present Emperor seems diepoeed to de- 
pe from the babits of his deceased father on one more point than bas 

itberto been noticed ; he permits petitions to be presented to him when 
out walking or driving. The wife of an officer, who felt bis just claims 
to promotion unfairly passed over, lately addressed the Emperor when 
out walking early in the morning, and made him acquainted with all tbe 
gircumstances connected with the case by word of moutb. The Emperor 
immediately proceeded with her to the War-office, and bad the papers 
she adverted to laid before him, and in a few days everything had been 
arranged to the satisfaction of the bold petitioner. 





Cure ror Snaxe-Brres ar CeyLon.—It may not be amies to refer here 
to a remedy tor venomous bites, for which popular opinion in the east 
claims considerable efficacy; this is a paste made by moistening the pow- 
der of epicachuana with water, and applying it to the external injary. 
Some wonderful effects have been reported from the use of this simple 
means in various cates, of not only bites from venomous serpents, but of 
stings by the scorpion and various poisonous fish.— Varrative of Perry’s 
Japan Expedition. 


A Penny Baxu.—The York Peony Bank beld its annual meeting on 
Priday evening, and it is satisfactory to announce its continued success, 
and the service it has rendered to many of the poorer classes. The Baok 
has been establiehed only two years, and yet in that sbort time the sum 
deposited has amounted to £1,262 15s., from which £1.721 17s. 1d. bas 
been withdrawn, leaving a balance in hand of £540 10s. 1ld. The 
number of depositors, many of whom are children, is 1,400. Two 
shillings is the maximam, and one penny the minimum that can be re- 
eeived at a time—London paper, July 12. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in five moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 394. 


White. Black 
1. BtoQ Kts& PtoR 3 (best 
2 BirooK R22 ‘ | iveapetue” 
& Ktto Kt 3ch. K to B & (4) 
4. Kt to B ch. K to B 4, 
6. Kt checkmates. | 

MaDe ono 06 cnc cepensies.cce cas K 

4. Kt to K 2eb. | Kiba 


6. Kt checkmates. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—S. ZL, We are pleased to hear from you again, and 
thank you for your scientific 3 move opus ; it is perfectly entree, end shall 
appear next week ——J. A. P., Salem. Your communication has been received 
in time to prevent our pablisbing your problem against your wish. We regret 
being requested to postpone it, but do not desire to incur your displeasure by 
80 doing. 

Maton POR THE CHAMPIONSHIP.—N. M 
7 concluding game will be played at the st Ded 


4; F. Perrin, 4; drawn, 1. 
St. Denis Hotel on Tuesday next, at 


— ee 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Merchant Tailors and Importers, 
1% PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 

















Reeve the Steamers and Sailing vessels throughout the season 
Spring and Summer Goods, for GENTLEMEN’S — ie 
fined Styles and Selections of the eminent Makers and wan a no ee 


m 
MESSRS. BARLUW, PAYNE & CO, 
GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS 
COLEMAN STREET, , 
LONDON. 
Combining the Useful with the Beautiful. 


a@~ THE GOODs FROM THIS HOUSE ARE TOO WE 
vertisement ; they ha LL KNOWN TO NEED AD- 
LEOTIONS perbape ciadeny podchtoema” the last ten years. THE PRESENT SE- 


sean every Variety in Style, Taste, and Make of Clothing and Furnishiog Goods can alwavs be 
12 PARK PLACE. 





FALL 1856. 
A. & G. A. ARNOUX, 


DRAPERS § TAILORS, %8 
BROADWAY, 
[A YITE often agtton to Othe Stock of Goods for Gentlemen's Wear. The reputation our 
era that their wants a fi be aite: ded to, ork is the surest guarantee we 
Havi g purehased the interest of our Uncle in the bu, 
all the 


can offer cur custom- 


for so many years carried 
ities we Before ‘in pint) 4 


be if possible richer and fir er thr 
never. Web 
BuO«Dway, orr DUANE 'S . 


vi 
vik bi Father, as well as ourselves, We enjoy 
oods for our Fall Stoek 
seat attention to their coleqrion, — 


Demezsric AGEACY, by Mrs. Green, 684 Broadway. 


POR SALE. 
Park Lot No. 2, adjoining the Flourishing Town of Perth, 
THE CAPITAL OF THE COUNTY OF LANARK, UPPER CANADA. 
This Property, the residence of Anthony Leslie, E+q , consists of 
TWENTY-FIVE ACRES OF RICH LAND, 
In the highess st7te of Cultivation, well fenced ard planted with Ornamental Trees. 
The Cottage and Out-Bulidings ; 
SB in good order, and it ‘e in every respect, such a situation as would please a genteman 
mn want of a gentee! and handsome p. operty. ty yearn, to bring is to its preser t bigh 
Bf persous in waat oO! such a place, on 


‘the owner bas spared no expense, during ihe last twen 
state of comfort and beauty. and will be ready to treat wi 
tee mont liberal terms. Por turther pacticulars inquire by letter, post paid, of the proprietor 
at Perth. ‘ 
the continuation of Wilson Street, 


The above mentioned property is bounded on the Bast b 
the princ'pal entr:nee .o the To wn—ona the South by Lesive Stree:—oa the West by the river 


Tay, @ ry b - hb by the of the Hon R. Ma- 
Tg y handsome piece of water)—and on tbe North by PrP THON LESLiR. 





THA LABORATORY OF FLOWBBS. 


Flower Piower 
vane PIESSE & LUBIN, — 
Nice, | PERFUMERY FACTORS, Mitcham, 
Ivaly. Surrey. 
Distillers of the Odour of Plants, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Tollet Powders, Odorows Vinegars, Hinles and P t , Cosmetiques Perfamed Soaps, 





Bachets, &c., de. 
GEO. E. INGER & CO., 
NO. 399 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
[By Appointnent,) 
Sole Agents for the Unit-d States, 


Have receivei, per steamsbip Afriea, a specimeu case of these choice and elegant Perfumes, 
Ameug them wii) ve found 


Frangiparnonian Eternal Perfome frem the Holy City, 
Bardiah Nosegsy, Australian Watile, 
Royal Osborue, Moss Ruse, 
Fiorence Nightingale, Hangary Water, 
Nosegay, 
And @ variety of cthers equelly recherebé. 
PIESSE & LUBIN, London. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & OCOOMPANY, 
BANKERS, 

CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREEPS, NEW YORK, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, available tn al) the 
Principal Cities of the World. 

4130 


Mereantile Credits for FUROPE, &c.. on Messra. GEO. PEABODY & O©O., of London ; and 
for INDIA, CHIMA, &c., on GRO. PKAKOLY & UU., or on the ORIENTAL 
BANK OURPORATION, of Londoo, having 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES Af 


Canton, Shanghai, Calcutta. 
Hong Kong, Bombay, Madras 


Credits fur Australia on the Bank ef New Suvuth Wales ef London. 
BRANUHES AND AGENCIES AT 
MAITLAND AND NEWOASTLE.,.........+..- 





Singapore. 


oseece ~ «+ ee-+Hanter River. 


BRISBANE AND IPSWICB...........- eck kann sé bee BEODS «++ +++ Moreton Bay. 
VICTORIA BRANCAES : 

Melbourne. Geelong. Kyneton. 
GASTLEMAINE... 1. ...+5 oecssevee apensecne ceeceeccees »- Mount Alexander 
BALARAT. 

SANDHURST AGENOY..... Serer ricy yr, 


*** OveNs AGENCY. “"" 
ALSO, DRAFTS ON 83AN FRANCISCO. 
BREWER & CALDWELL, 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York, 
Issue Bark OF CHARLESTON Jills on the 


BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 


in sums of One Pound Sterling and upwarde, payable at any of the Banks im ENGLAND, IRE- 
LAND, SCOTLAND and WALES. 








‘WILDER'S PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE. 


as only Salamar der Safe mde. and the 
Best Fire Proof Safe in the World. 
Secured with Wilder’s Patent Powder and Burgl»r Proof Lock. au Safes made by us 
Warranted Free from Dampness. . 
Norice.—Silas C. Herring no longer makes or sells :his celeormed Fire Proof Sate, his license 


ng -xpéired. ° 
Depots, No. 12) Water street, near Wall, New York, No 22 Walnut and 9 Granite streets, 


Philadelphia, and No. 12 Well street, Chicego, Til. 
B. G. WILDER & ©O., Patentees and Manufacturers. 
CGC EVERY READER will please notice the advertiseme: t de- 
scriptive of Mr. Sea:s’ Pictorial Family Bible, and send for the Printed Usialogue of 

ail eur Dlasiested Works. 

To the Uninitiated in the great art of felling Books, we would tay that we preseut a 
echewe for money making Which is car be:ter than ail the guld mines of California ana Austra- 
1 


a@m_Any person wirhing to embark in the enterprise, will risk litt’e by sending to the Pab- 
lsber $25 ‘or which be will receive sample copies of the various works, (at wholesale prices) 
carefally bored. insured and directed, affording a very siberal per centage to the Agent for bis 
trouble. With these he will soon be able to ascertain the most saleable and crder accordingly. 


Address, 8t paid) 
one ROBRAT SEARS, Publisher, 181 William Street, New York. 











VULLOWAY’S PILLS.—-The eynics of the medical schools are 
constrained to admit that HOlloway’s Pilis baniso oisase from the stomach, liver and 
bowels, without reducing the strength of the parient. This is the greatest medical triamph of 
the nineternth cevtmry. Sold at the manvfactories, No. 8) Maiden Lane, New York, and No. 
244 Straud, Loncon ; und by all draggists, at 25 cents, 623g cents, and $1 per box. 





= 





HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. 
FIFTH AVENUER, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY. 


Tse above beantifn! and mnique Hotel is now open for the reception of visitors. It oceu 
one of the most delizhtfal situat‘ons iu the city, et the intersection of Broadway and 
avenue, Twenty Second pt est and Madison fqnare. 

The bonse w |] be kept on the American and Karopean plan, having s Table d’Fote, Restaus- 
ant, and Confecitnary, &c., attached. The rooms will be let single or en suite, wi b or without 
board. The transient visitor will Gud every accommodation, and as & permanent residence ft 
will ve fourd one of the most delightful. Its situation is such that all the principal ferries and 
railroad depots can be reached by omuibusses passing at all times. As a residence in the sum- 


mer it is nnequalled. 
The andersigned assures his friends and the public that no exertion on bis part will be want- 
is guests comfortable. The hotel has ali the ni ements, and is fur- 


ing to render 
nished throngbout with every regard tothe ease, evmfort, and laxury ot its c——- 
FRANCIS RIDER, Proprictor. 
IMPROVED SBIDLITZ POWDBRS. 
PREPARED BY 
G. &. INGER & Co., Pharmaceutists, Successors to T. T. Green, 
399 BROADWAY, OOR. WALKER sT., NEW YORK. 
N the preparation of these Seidlits Powders been each ebe- 
I miesl onterieg into the position of this mK my tenths, mrepen 8 
thus rendering them decidedly more efficacious and Tasteless. Being enclosed io TIN 
aad will a —— by —- curing the longest nea voyage or land e 
ing more palateab'le than any other yet introduced to the facalt af generally. 
; aa SOLD IN BOXES AT FIFTY CENTS kAcH. Joe 











MANZANILLA. 


HIS WINE IS OF A DELICATE STRAW OOLOUR, AND EXTREMBLY WHOLB- 
some ; it strengthens the stomach, without heating or ivebriating like ordinary ue 

is pniversally drunk by the natives of Jeres, who preter it on account of it being mach | 

and #0 eminent’y free from acidi'y. A!) classes are passionately fond of it, sivee rhe 

a'cobol enables them to drink more o! it than stronger beverages, waile its dry quality acts asa 


tonic. 
Although ‘be origin of the name is disputed there is little doubt that its real to 
be fuaud fo its striking resemblance to the bitter flavour of the camomile forte y hich 


Ww 
are used by our doctors to make a medical ea, and those of Spain for fomentation. Ts ome 
pistic consomers are to be believed, the Wine surpasses the tea in hygiean qua!hies, none, say 
they, who drink it are ever troubled with gravel, stone or gout; and as a standard dianer wine, 
it ie pr d by ex jadges equal to any imported. 
Imported and for sale by THOMAS McMULLEN, 41 Beaver St., New York. 














“NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


z= THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS. ~68 
TO PBRSONS OUT OF BMPLOYMENT. 


@ Av Elegant Gift for a Father to present to his Family. Send for Une Copy, an! try 0m 
it among your friends. 
Wunted in every section of the United States and British North America, Age te to circulate 
SEARS’ LARGE TYPE QUARTO BIBLE. 
For Family Use, entitled 
THE PEOPLES’ PICTORIAL DOMESTIC BIBLE. 

This useful Book is destined, if we can form an opinion from the Notices of the press. tu have 
an unprecedented circulation in ore section of our wide-spread continent, and to form a dis- 
tinct era in the sale of our works. t will, no doubt, in a few years booomes THE FAMILY 
BIBLE OF THE AMERIVAN PEOPLE. 

a> The most liberal remuneration will be allowed to all persons who may be pleased to pro 
ouie subscribers to the above. From 5010 100 copies may easily be circulated and sold in 
ne ciiies aue towns Of the Union. IT WILL BE SULD BY SUBSCRIPTION 


aa Application should be made at once, as the field will be soon oeenpied. 

B@™ Persons wishing to act a+ Agents. and do a safe business, can send for a Specimen copy. 

agp On rece'pt of the estab.ished price, Six Dollars, the PICT: RIAL FAMILY bIB 
with a well bound Subscription took, wi!) be carefully boxed, and forwarded per exoress, at 
our risk and expense to apy ceatral town or village ia the United States, exeepting those of Oa- 


Hifornia, Oregon and Texas. 
For forther particulars, address tae tubscriber (post- 


age Orders respecifully ‘solicited. 
ROBERT SEARS, 161 Willliam Street, New York. 


paid.) 


COM. PERRY’S JAPAN EXPEDITION. 


D. APPLETON & Co., 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
HAVE NOW READY 
ARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION OF AN AMERICAN SQUADRON TO Ta&E 
China Sess and Japan, performed in the years 1852, 1853, and 1864. ¥ Ori of th 
ernment of the United states, under the command of ‘'om. M. (. Perry, U. 8S. N 
from the Original Notes and Jecrnals of Com. Perry, at his request, 
By Francis L. Hawks, D.D. One velume, 8vo, with 200 Steel and Wood Kngiavings, Maps, 





4&e. Price $5. 
CHARTS. 

Chart showing the Track of tLe Flig Ship of! Map of Hakodadi Harbeur. 
the Expedition. ‘* Simoda Harbour. 
Map of Great Lew Chew. ** Island of Formosa. 
** Island of Great Lew Chew. ‘ Harbour of Napha. 
* the Bonin Islands, “ the Yer islands, 

“ Japapese Gulf Stream. * Bay of Yedo. 


LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 


Tarka Boat, Macao 


View of Funchal, Madeira. . 
Namoura, Third Interpreter. 


Carriage on Sled. 


Funchal Cathedral, Madeira. Farmyard, Yokuhama. 

Ss Gon Pe eeting the :mperial Cormmalaston- 
e Brie t. a. ‘om. Perry ng the im 

Travellers in Soath Africa. ersat Youuhama 

Crepe of Good Hope. Priest in Fall Dress, Simoda. 

Cathedral of Port Louis. Japanese Matchlock. 

Cos umes, Ceylon. Fieh Present. 

Mississippi saluted by an English frigatein the | Wrestlers et Yotuhama. 


Strait of Malacca. 


Dogs preseutd to Com. Perry, 
Malay Proas. 


8i. from the Cresk. 
pene < ~~ Viog. Chict 8 
treet and Entrancy to Chief i 
Valley above Simoda eaerdumaaes 
ose sd ats 
apanese Woman and Daagbter, Stmoda, 
A Japanese Funeral at Simoda,” 
Shipyard. Simoda. 
Hakodadi, from tne Bay, 
Street in Hakodaci, 


Mosque at Singapore. 
Barber Boy, Hong Kong. 
View of the (id China Street, Canton. 
Camoens’ Cave, Macao. 

Do. Do. Rear View. 
American Consulate and Port of Shanghai. 
View of Lew Chew. 
ef Exploring Party, Lew Chew. 





post Office Notice.—The Mails for KUROPE, per U_ 8. Steamer ERICSSON, will 
close at this Offic. oa SATURDAY, the 2nd day of August, at 1034 o’clock, A. M. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster, 


UMMER STvUCK.—Our Large and Elegant Stock of Summer 
CLOTHING is now ready and ou tale, «embracing macy specialities and styles wo be 
found nowhere else, fo: ming altegether the ‘argest Stock of Desirable Summer Clothing we 
bave ever got up, at ve: y modersie but fized prices. D. DEVLIN & Ov., 
Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway, corner of Warren Street. 


OWNE & HASBROUCK, Stationers’ Hall, Nos. 174 and 176 
Pearl St., N. ¥., Imporre:s ano Manufxcturers, offer for sale at low cash prices 
every variety : f Account Books. Paper, Fancy and staple a pen | ; Writing Papers, Notes, 
Draite, Money and Shipping Receip's, Inkstands, Memorandum an Time Hooks, Pens, Pen- 
cils, Slates, Pen-knives, Chess and Backvammon Boards, &c . and all articles usually kept by 
the trade. JOB PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY execated at low rates. Cards, Uireulars, 
Bill Heads, &c Country Merchants are invited to call. 











KRTIFICIAL TEKTH.—Dr. Levett, Dentist, respectfully calls 

the attenwon of tne pubbic to the new method of removing teeth and roots, without 

pain or danger to the nervous system, prepa’ atory to the insertion of ‘‘new ones,’’ the con- 

struction of which embracing all “ real’’ improvements of she day, being Dr. Levett’s special- 
ity. Established 1635. No 12 Waverley Place, near broadway. 


R4 SPBERRIES, Cherries, Green Peas-—Or any other Fruit or 
Vegetable, may be preserved iu « perfecily fresh etare by the use of SPKATIL’S Patent 
cELF-SsaLING CANS. Fall directions for preserving all kirds of Fruits and Vegetables ac- 
company the Vans. Price for Quarts $2 per doz. ; nalf-gallon, $3 50 -— Ns. Ail orders, by 
post or otherwise, promptly delivered tree of expense, 'o any part ot the Cite or Brooklyn 
WELLS & PRUVOSTI, Proprietors, No. 331 Pear) street, near Franklin Square. 








AMBROUTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellible picture 
upon Glass, taken in one-fifth the time required by Daguerreotypes. Enamelied and 
sealed to resist the action of dampness. Durability wasrenael, Photographs in every style. 
Coloured in Oil and Water Colours. 


IANOS AND MUSIC.--We learn that HORACE WATERS, of 

No. 8833 BROADWaY, NEW YORK, agent for the ssie of many ofthe most celebrated 
makes of Pianos and Melodeons, is offering the. at prices which we advise all who desire to 
purchase to avail themselves of He is also selling his large and well-known Outaiogues of Mu- 
sic at one-third off from the regular prices, and will forward the same free of postage. His of- 
fers to the trade, teachers and schools are of the most fav.urable character, all of which he will 
be able to fit] to the letter by having wisely adopted the cash synem. The Horace Waters Pi 
anos sre known as among the very best. We are enavled to speak of these instruments with 
some degree of confid from p 1 knewledge of their excellent tone and durable quality. 
—New York Evangelist. 


ARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 
applying (post paid) to 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 


New York, 19th Jan., 1856. 
DEXNstoun WCOD &CO., BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 
announcement of their Glasgow House : tet 3 
st Jan 


Gl iw, ., 1858. 
We bave this day oponed a branch of our house in London, under the fon of DENNISTOUN, 
CROSS & CO., to be conducted by Mr. WILLIAM CROSS and Mr. WILLIAM ORAWFORD, 


as reckient partners. 

We take this opportunity oj stating that Mr. ROBERT DENNISTOUN and Mr. ALEX. 
DENNISFOUN, Jun., sons of our Piincipal, Mr. ALEXANDER DENNISTOUN are now and 
have been since ist J anuary, 1854, parineis of this house and all its branches. 

J. & A. DENNISTOUN. 


PASCHALL’S FEVER & AGUE MIXTURE.—This efficacious 

and safe Medicine is receiving the approval o1 all who have experienced its virtues. The 
following ietter from one who is well known in theliterary world and to the readers oftne Aion 
is one among many received : 

















Britisn CensuLats, Norrork Va., 18th February, 1856. 

My Dear Sir—You tell me not to give any testimony in regard to the effieacy of the Remedy 

Paschall, unless I do so willingly. I not only do se willingly, but gladly, for I think it may be 

“Ts tervice to the public to bave it generally known. 

have had no attack of Fever myself for several years ; but I have recommended the remedy 

in msny instences to triends who were suffering from Ague they could not throw off, and I have 

a it to fail in effecting acure. in many instances a very few doses have produced 

' . 

You are perfectly at liberty to make use of this letter, 

| grity and uprightness of character, I am sare that all you do publish 
and siocere with that of Yours faicbfuily 

To Mr. Edward 8. Morris, Philadelphia, Pa. 

| E. 8. MORRIS, 256 Areb Street, Poiladelphia, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. For sale 

by HE NRY HAVILAND, 23 Jobn Street, New York, and by Droggists generally in the 

| 





avdfrom my knowledge of your inte- 
y wil be equally t athful 
G. P. R. JAMES. 


tates, Canadas, Provinces, ana West Indies. 


AS APPARATUS AFTER THK PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS 
Company.—C. R. WOODWOKTH & CO are now offering for sale a most complete, cheap, 
simple and efficient Gas Machine, adapted in all respects to the wants of private dwellings, p 
lic and private schools, charches, colleges, tactories, founderies hotels, wateri plese, &e., a3 
wel! as of towns and viilages. Details will be furnished by applying to C. R. WUUD ORTH 
& CO., No. 74 Wall street, N. ¥. 











ELLUC’S BISCATINK.—The best and healthiest food for Infamis and Invalid 
' D Prepared on! lesale and 


y and for sale w retail, » 
DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, 
685 Broadway, aad 250 Fourth Avenue. 


Castle of Nogagueko. 
Kung Kwa, near On Na, Lew Chew. 
Tre Lew Chew Islands. 


Japanese Pillow. 
4 Musical Inttramenta, 
Writing Inscruments, 


Visit to Shai. Praying Wheel. 
Lew Chew Pearant. Fishing, Hakodadi 
Bamboo Village, Lew Chew. Kago Var. 


Natural Tanne}, Port Lioyd, Bonin Islands. 
South East Bay, Peel Iskand. 
Entertainment ot Regent of Lew Chew, by 


Sub-Prefeet of Hakodadi, 
Japanese ‘‘ooper. 
—— Ware. 


Com. Perry. apanese Clock 
Sali Flats, Napba. Shoes Worn by Japanese 
Bay of Yedo. Biacksmith’s Be lows. 
Landing of Amerieans at Uraza. ts Shop. 


Tapanese Horses. 

Japanese Game of Chess 

Che Mississippi in a Typhooa. 
The Sillibaboos. 


Reception of Leputation of Uraga. 
Prince of Idzu. 
Delivery of the President’s Letter. 
To-Ri Ga-Sa-Ki, Yedo Bay. 
American Grave yard, Simoda. 

D. 4. & CO. ALSO HAVE FOR SALE. 
Ts 


E GOVERNMENT EDITION OF THIS WORK, In Quaito. Ilustrated 
number of Lithographic Piates not in the 8vo. edition. 
“A WORE OF GREAT POWER.” 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
a ‘ author of ** IX, Poems by V."’ From the Fourth Len- 








with a large 





par! FERROLL ; A Tale. 
con Edition. 12mo., cloth. 
** Paul Ferroll etands almost alone as @ fiction of the day. Possessing all the e’emeats ofa 
striking effect, written with a power unhappily teo rarein the present light lirera ure singu- 
Jarly original in conception, managed in plot and general arran emen! with an art which wo 
bad bexun almost to fear was lost, and simirably adapted to enchain the perusal while it satis- 
fies it—' his “ when once read, such a circumstance as forgetting is hardly possibie,’’—MNe- 
i is, Worcester. 
** This tale is intensely interesting. Indeed, we have rarely reed a work of fiction that equaled 
it in the power of f«sts ning the reacer’s attention, and makirg a lasting 1m P 
mind. N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. s € Wwpression pun his 
‘A we great power, originality of style, plot and character, and of intense interest,?»— 
Boston Atlas. 
* The startling contrasts which are made 'o appear in the tale fix vividly the atte 
reader ; and the story fs one which once read wi!l never be forgotten "= Boston ation of the 
veller. 


n Evening Fra- 
SYDNEY SMITH—SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
WIT AND WISDOM OF THE REV.SYDNEY SMITH. Being Selections trom his Writ- 


ings, and Passages of his Letters and Table-Talk. With Notes and a Biographical ¥ i 
oo A a A Portrait on Steel after G. Stewart Newton, and an Tusexigh Lome, 
s2mo., cloth, 


** Everybody who reads or talks, or goes into society without readin or talking, wante 
know uke about Sydney Smith—who be was, what he was, what be wrote, Chat he tad 
and how he said it ; and this knowledge Mr. Duyckinck has brought within ibe resch of any 
one who bas money to buy and time to read an ordinary novel.’’—Courier and Enquirer 

** We think the editor of this volume bas ner‘ormed @ good service in gathe:iug fom Sydney 
Smith’s miscellaneous works such characteristic parsages as best iiiusirate the gerins of the 
writer, and which, both for sentiment and style, amply merit a reneated perusal The memoir 
prefixed to the volume is @ scholar like production, showing a generous appreciation of the 
* brave humourist,’ and expressed in elegsnt and forcible language ’’—N. Y. Tribune. 

“ By means of remarkably good and varied selections from bis writings. the intecor man is 
set forth. so tbat we have in this book, jast what multitudes want, and will make a market for 
viz: a vivid and jast picture of Sydney Smith, with his virtues and talents, tuibles and weak 
nesses, wit and wisdom.’’—Banner of ihe Cross, Phila, 

JUST PUBLISHED. 


CALDERON : HIS LIFE AND GEN b y s LAY: f 
ao ant. B. 0. Treach, B.D. . a we SPECIMENS OF HIS PLAYS. By 
P wy ‘* The Study of Words,’ 4c. Wihan 


POEMS. By the Rev. R. C. Trench, B.D 
Introduction by the Rev. J. A. Spencer. 12mo., cloth. * 
THE HOMERIC BALLADS AND COMEDIES OF LUCIAN. Translated by the late Dr. 
(Vol. IV. of Miccellanies). Edited &c., by Dr. R. Sheiton Mackenzie 2mo. 


cloth $1. 
INTRODUCTION TO SOCTAL SCIENCE. D in th " J le 
Calvert, author of ‘Scenes and Thoughts in Rurope.”” — aleth. @ covts. —— 


J. 8, REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. ¥ 


A POPULAR HAND-BOOK ON SIGHT AND HEARING. 


CHARLES SCKIBNER Publishes this day, 

Sint AND HEARING—How Preserved—How Lost. By J. H. Clark, M.D. 1 vol., 
12mo. Many Ergravings. Price $1 1234. 

It ix dessgned to teach the unprofessional :eader how he may take cave of the organs of 
and Hearing, snd be able to continue their use, with the least possib'e ‘impairment, down bo od 
latest perioa of life. It is adapted to the appreciation of ihe mother, the teacher, ‘he 
the apprentice, the mechanic, as well as (he strdent and the man of letters. It is believed rr 
farsish some sugge stions upon almost every point which relates to the subject, and treats famk 
liar!y ot matters in which every class of readers murt have a deep inieresc. 

ALSO JUST READY, 
REALITY ; Or, The Millionaire’s Daughter. By Mrs. L.C. Tuthill. 1 vol., 12mo, $l. 
‘* Mra, T. has a fine d of both thought avd language—® 'are pere: ption «f tl e work- 
ings of human nature, and the ability to be pathetic or ludicrous, Or anything else tha: her aud 
re. The present work will sustain her reputation ’’—The Ji 

)OND MaRRIAGE ; Cr, a Davghier’s Trials. A Tale: f New York. By Ohare 
Bu-cett, autbor of ** The Conviet’s Child,” ** Lilia Heart,” &c. 1 vol., I2mo., 75 cer a 

Mr. Barde t holds a steady pen, and graphically does he describe lite as it is.—Alx ay Bee- 


n Jou 
Me tales make no pretension to bigh merit of suthorship, and yet 


Maginn. 











the " worthy 
place beside the productions of Mary Howitt and Mrs Sed 1.—N.¥ Cow ter Bp * 
SORIBNER’S, 377 and 879 Broadway, comuer of White Street, 








360 


She Albion. 





SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Of the City of New York. - 

OFFICE, 31 PINE STREST (GREAT WESTEGN BUILDINGS.’ 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 











favour- 
Company insures Property of a!l kinds against Loess and Damaze by Fire, on as 
Ta: terms as similar [nstitutions in this City. 
ree eawar d Haight B. M. Whitlock 

Led ce, a . - . ’ 
Willers F Mots soarte Garner, Samuel ©. Paxson, Robt. Lindley Morray, 
John Halsey, Riehd P. Bruff, Wm. Birdsall, Jr., | Wm. Allen Butler, 
Edward Wood L. B. Wyman, Wm. H. Hussey, George H. Beyer, 
Robert L. Case Edwd. Willets, D. Cromwell, Jr. KE. W. Corlies, 
Wm. Dennistoun E. J. Donnell, Uhas. FE. Parker, 8. T. Valentine, 
Kdwé. Merritt, | | John R. Willis, John D. Warren, Charles Ely, 
Henry Barrow. Smith Lawrence Edward Cromwell, Wm. M. Abbatt, 
George B. Grinnell, John Allen, Matthew Mitchell, David B. Keeller. 


THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 
THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 


REDUCED THEIR PRICES TO CORRESPOND WITH THE REDUCED 
HAs Saltpetre, continue to offer their well known brands of 


Electric, Indian Rifle, and Kentucky Rifle Powder, 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 
Also Gunpowder for BLASTING and SHIPPING use, comprising a full assortment of qua- 
and kiods iafwe 


JOSEPH WALEER, President. 





ired by the trade, ranteed to give sat ion. 
ite standard of their POWD ER, which has now enjoyed the highest reputation for more than 
twenty five years, will unsa by any other manufacture of the kind in the world. 
For Sale by the privcipal dealerg, and also at the office of the Company in this city, 


No. 89 Wall, corner of Water Street. 
A. E, DOUGLASS, Secretary. A. G. HAZARD, President. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
YABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
py gate or agencies, and when Exchange is provided for, collected 
free of any charge whatever. 
yable without , the charge will be uniformly }¢ per cent. 
Drafts ee poe de = ye sareeaned and collected phy ha Re Treland, Scotland, 
the British Provinces, in North America and Australia. 


nose } No. 29 William Street, New York. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part ef the world. 


ROCKAWAY, L. I. 


HE PAVILION AND cortavsuseun WITH THE HOTEL WAS 
season On the 1 o8' 
The House Ard conducted in the an liberal manner tbat bas obtained for it such popu- 


Dew small Cottages and tome of the best ered | a * liberty, and ean be seen by 
Rock t47 CL i 4 

* oY COTTAGE bes beente: peat for Private and Public Ciub and Supper 

A fall raph of BATHING HOUSES, and cor petent men are provided. 

BILLIA D AND BOWLING SALOONS, &c 


m Jamaica meet every train of the Lon, 
erp aee AED PRIVATE CABBIAGES from Jemelve CHM GEO. BAINBRIDGE. 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICE. 


ls 118 TER, MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COL 
E*£, AnDUs a a Pte hd is} LU RIST, operator on the Eye and Ear for 
Blindness, Deafness, and all one — of agp ood hence. 
Dr. Shien wort on Saelsee ot the Rye and Ear will be publisbed in The Medical and Sur- 
gical Spec n copy ef which wi!l be sent to those who may desire information. 
Consultation with persons residing ut a distance, and patients visited, when necessa- 
y, st their homes, as heretofore. 

















July 26 











THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


$6 per Dozen.—§$2 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, 81 80 per Gal. 
N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. It is 
free from all acidity, and strougly recommended for invalids. 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO. Ane ngly cboice dry Sherry, very rarely met with in 


this Market. $10 d " 
AND TENN Gee t's FINEST BRANDIES $600 per gallon. $1500 per dosen, 


OTARD 
btok OLD. PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $12 00 per dozen. 
“CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovere of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 
ty this. 00 Hen. 
Aarne TN DIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 00 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SCOTCH ALE STILTUN CHEESE, &c., 


For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
No.7 William Street, New York 








c DYEING HUMAN HAIR is but very imperfect] 
TRS ABr oF! those woo make the greatest pretensions. The rt ott the ule 
Hair Dyes of the day may, for the time, colour the hair, but soon to be succeeded by a tarvished 
green or other unsightly appearance. BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE is void of these 
noxious properties. It instantly dyes the hair a beauti/u! natural black or brown, which nei 
ther water nor sunshine will tarnish in the least; and “to make assurance doubly sure’’ his 
agents are authorised to refand the money if the most perfect satisfaction is not given. Price 
60 cents, $1 OV, and $1 50 per case. Inventor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and sold by Draggists every 
where. 


4 YOU GETTING BALD? Is ur Hair turning Grey! Do 

a xe to caluivate good Whiskers and Modstasbee? Your hair toe be soft. silk and 
glossy’ Your head to be cool, comfortable, and free of dandruff? Mothers! are your children 
to bave luxuriant heads of hair? Then use BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, which never 
fail: in its anerring effects. Price 25 cents, *, 75 cents and $1 50 per bottle BOGLE’S 
BALM OF CYTHBRIA stands unrivalies for eradicating Pimples, and beautifying the Com- 
plexion. Price 50 cents. Inventor and Proprietor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and sold by Drug- 
gists everywhere. 





BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPEs, 
No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson's Saloon. 
The Finest and Largest Estadlishment in America. 
Operating Room upon the same tioor with the Gallery. 
Largest Collection of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. 
Ph Life and Cabinet and Miniature sizes. on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil and 


‘ater Colours. 

AMBROTY PES—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
method of portraiture. 

Copies from old Daguerreotypes, Portraits, or Busts, by this process. A large number can 
be produced at a nominal expense. Degueneetapes in every style. 
M. B. BRADY, 206 and 359 Broadway, New York. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACELE. 


4 bee Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at ths Wor!ld’s Fair 
—and comrtantly en hand a large and well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 
Rat, Trout Flies, &c., d&c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 
ral terms. 


Merchants dealing in the above Articles, wil! find it to their Interest to cal! and examine his 


>toek betore makiog their purchases. 
THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. R. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spinner, acknowledged by experienced Fish- 
mento the best Bait for Trolling ever inv S 


ct TO SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 


NLAND ROUTE TO CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUST 

and New Orleans, from Norfolk. Passengers wishing to go South by takin; the | and 
commodious Side-wheel Steamship JAMESTOWN, on Saturday afternoon, or ROANOKE, on 
ria arrive in Norfolk next day and connect next morning with the GRE AT 
SOUTHERN MAIL LINE throagh to the above places by Railroad, reaching New Orieans in 
five days. Fare to Norfolk, including Meals and Stateroom, $8 00 ; Steerage wy . 
LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway 
After landing at Norfolk these ships proceed to Petersburg and Richmond as usual. Fare to 
either place, $10 00 ; Steerage, $5 00. 


OHN MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Pai 
Paris—Grant LETTERS OF CREDIT for Mereantile purposes. Also, CIRCULA 
LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 











A, MOBILE. 





x 
R 





@ specime' 
letter 
FINE GROCERIES. 


THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 133 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
ped YO NKER 


8, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 

JONSTANYLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESURIPTION 
HA. including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, ail the most approved 
brands of Cham) e, including taeir own MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties of Cla- 

k Wines. 
Oe Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee 
B rs. a 
Tit the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, dc 
A General Assortment of Provisions, including their Velebrated Buruineton Hams, Westpha- 


Beef T &e. 
Me OSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and al! the neighbour- 
tng country adjacent thereto. 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFPICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 





Cash Capital,....-...--- 5. eeeeees Raich voocccestecese . +++ -$256,000, 
W the 8d instant, the fo!lowing gentlemen were chosen Directors of the Company, for the 
Anam P. Palmer. Moses Taylor. Lyman Denison 
Sami. F. Mott. James Colles. Sidney Mason. 
'm. F. Mott. . W. Pearsall. Edwin D. Morgen. 
Wm. W. Fox. Richard Tighe. John Caswell. 
Rufus L. Lord. Peter Cooper. L. 8. Sauriz. 
Thomas Barron. Henry Elsworth. Jonathan Thorne. 
Augustus H. Ward. Jobn Steward. Robt. B. Minturn, 


And at a meeting of the Board 


of Directors, held the following day, WM. P. PALMER, Esq. 
d ident for the ing year. 
"This. — op anes to insure east Loss +, Bamage by Fire Stacks A Mamstendion, 
. Ships in Port, and their Cargo: s, on favourable terms. 
Howsebold Furniture, Builcings, Ships in Tr cae SMITH. Senretary, 








—_—— 
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name of ‘‘ Sar 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 


EF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably in- 
ag = ty 8 Oe waters, under the name of ‘‘ Saratoga’’ water and sali, uvier the 
a’’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and South- 
western States, where persons buying these articles desire and think ne | are purchasing ‘‘Con- 

’? water, ke., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Congress down to 
ich water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly artificial com- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of CooGress Wa- 
TSR the effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine CONGRESS WATER. fre- 

uently producing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes cereting in serious permanent difficul- 
les. by weakening the digestive powers and destroying the tone of thestomach and bowels, often 
rendering a mild case of yspepela incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
duced by saline cathartics dissolved in ordinary water—while C WATER p 8 nei- 
ther griping or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient may Se it being tonic 
as wellas curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, is the spring, which during sixty- 
three years past has bu iitup the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded she name of 
the spring with that of the place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to feist worthless 
articles upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress Spring, in a 
I series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public an ourséives is double, fer on 

ng these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects from their use, th 

in futare refuse the genuine CONGRESS Loy ey payne that they have already tried it. It 
is nota ient g tee of its genui 
as the old bottles and boxes are greedil 


at it isin bottles and boxes bearivg our names, 

bought up by counterfeiters for the purpose of filling 

them with their valuelessarticle and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; buy only of those 
can rely on—CONGRESS WATER and none other—and be c n that the cork is branded, a 
Irthe cork of every bottle of genuine Concress WarER, viz: *‘ Concress Water—C, & W.”’— 
if withont these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds called Sa- 
ratoga powders, Saratoga salts, &c., they are not only valueless, but injurious—not possessing 
even the virtues of the common Seid:itz powders of the shops. That it is impossible to form Con- 
Gress Water artificially, we have the authority of the celebrated ist, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
as follows: —** It is im ible to recombine the ingredients so as to make an article of equal qua- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water.’’ On writing us, we will send 
you list of prices, sizes and packages; and by ordering from us direct, enclosing draft for the 
amount ordered, you can have it safely forwarded to any part ofthe world. We reiterate our 
caution, to buy the genuine Congress WATER only, of reliable persons, and to examine the let- 


ing of the cork brand. 
— CLARKE & WHITE, 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


HUNGARIAN WINES. 
OU BE SUBSORIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF TEE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A. 
os Aiics 2 CO. . 














Hungary, have in Store andin Bond a Large Stock of Superior Red 


Table and Dessert Wines, the former ran; from $3 50 to $8 50; the latter (includ- 
ing I T , Menesi, &c.) at rom $10 to dosen—all of which they warrant 
to be pure and unadulterated. FREUND, LENT, 


& GROSSINGER, 
No. 102 Fulton Street. 





ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 1805. 


7*s COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPER ATION FIFTY YEARS. 
The Profits of 1855, averaging 40 per cent im augmentation, or 20 per cent in Cash, are now 
Prespast s Poin renee d every information can be had licati tthe A 

us, w r ani on 4) on a 6 ency, 
44 WALL STRE 5 wane 
ROBT. 8S. BUCHANAN. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 
SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
THER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, AR P 
M Ccoentbers in the CITY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe United Bistoooe Geuade 
CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 


ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
.07 Fulton Street (and Floor), New York, 














L 
£. 


CHARLE? WILLMER, 
19 South John Street, Liverpool). 


FISHING AND GENERAL SPORTING TACKLE 

ESTABLISHMENT. 

1 Medaband Diploma from the association of the Exhibitions of all Nations. 

Q Se oe medals, from the American and Mectanics Institutes. 

1 Gold medai, for | from the American jute—the only gold medal ever awarded for the 
Reels andtakle inthe U.S. The above first Class premiums have 

. ©, Conroy, 65 Fulton St., N. Y., for the best Fishing Rods, Reels and 

. J. & J.C. C., request the inspection of wholesale dealers and 

ouuenee . stock g ba nd dye oe, Ineny of 

“Netting r le to order. 
ry of Bamboo ge 


a args qanatity Poles. 





amateur, 
which are reduced in prices. ys 


‘oles ot the best quality 
Rods; ‘&c., made and re . 
‘A fresh supply of Chinese genuine Grass Lines. 


Alexandria, Brassels, Heidelberg, Malta, Rome, 
Algiers, Cadiz, Jerusalem, Mannheim, Retterdam, 
A d Carisrube, The Hague, Marsei! les Seville, 
Antwerp, Cairo, Lausanve, Mayence Sienna, 
Athens, Coblence Leipsick, Messine Smyrna, 
Aix-la-Chapelie, Cologne, Lacerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Baden-Baden, Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow Strasbourg, 

ale, Dresden, Liege, Manich Stockholm, 
Berlin Florence, London Naples Trieste, 
Berne, Franktort-«-M., Leghorn, Nice, Turin, 
a Geneva, Lucca, Pan, Venice, 
Bologna Gibraltar, Lyons, Palermo Vienna, 
Bordeaux Hamburg, Madrid, a Wiesbadeu 
Bremen Havre. Madeira, Prague, Zarich. 
Gres!an Malaga, 


: Riga, 
Uffice in New York—No. 8 WallStreet, Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight; also 
STERL] NG BILLS at 6 days’ sight, for sale fn eums to snit. 





ELLUC & CO.—French Apotheearies and Chemists, Importers 
and Manufacturers of fine Unemicals, Drugs. Perfumery and Toilet Goods, from the best 
London and Paria Houses, and of first quality only. 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne. 
A THOROUGH, JUDICIOUS AND SAFE SYSTEM OF ADVERTISING MAY BE 
adopted at toe Agency of V. B. PALMER, Tribune Buildings, New York. 

I. Thorough, because his agepcy embraces most of the best and most widely circulatin jour- 
pals of all the cities and principal towns in America, systematically a: and earetalty filed 
for the convenient examination of adver'isers, affording a choice selection of any desirable num- 
bes a. 





ti 1 





. his p perience and observation qualify him to communicate, 
valuable, reliable information and important facts in regard to the principle of advertising, its 
practic soperation, the trade of the several districts of the country, the character, circulation, 
and comparative merits of the various papers. 

Ill. Safe, b is the appoi agent of most of the best papers of the whole country, 
&nd authorized by the proprietors to make contracts and give receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertisements. 

T3= GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MR 

KENNEDY, of Roxbury, bas discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND O HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 
plo. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except ix two case, (both 
thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates efits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles will cure a nursing sore month. 

One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of ptmpies on theface 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 

Three to tive bottles will curethe worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will cure all humoar in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotehes among the bair 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt aud running ulcers 

One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheam, 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala 
- A Renee Salengeonpentanees from the first bottle, and a perfect cure whentbe above quan- 

ty is taken. 

Nothing looks so improbable tothose who have in vaintried allthe wondertv! medicines of the 
day, as that acommon weed, growing ‘n the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
humour in thesystem ; yetitisa fixed fact. If you have a humour it has to start. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I psadled over athon- 
sand bottles ofitin the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects ofitinevery case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : to 
eld people ofsixty. I have seen poor, vy b wormy looking cnildren, whose flesh was soft and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one boitle. 

To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will alwayscureit. It gives great re- 

lef in catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 

been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where thereis any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alweys disappeur in from four days to @ week. There is never # bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourselflike a new person. I heard 
some ofthe most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can get, and enough ofit. 

Price $l. Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury 

AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, NewYork ;J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia ; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A B. Moore, Buffalo ;. Lyman & Brother To- 
ronto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co,. 115 Carter Street, New Orleans. 


t OR HAVRE DIRECT.—Franco-American 
French Screw Steamship *‘BARCELONE,’’ 2200 Tons urthen, 
will leave for the above port, TUESDAY, JULY 2%h, at 2 o’clock, P. 
37 North River. 

PRICE OF PASSAGE.—First Cabin, $100. Second Cabin, $20. 

aap Baggage not wanted during the passage must be sent on board the da: 
marked *‘ below.’’—No a will be taken after Saturday, July 26th, nor wi 
on board un ess accompanied by 4 written order from the Agents.—Letters, 
per half ounce,) will be received at the office until noon, on the day of sailing.— beg to call 
the attentien of Shippers to the difference of duties in France, on Reshee Produce, per French 
vessels.—For Freight or Passage, apply to tke Agents, 

’ - & ED. POIRIER & CO., 33 Broad Street. 
age The steamship V/@O will succeed the BARCELONE, and sail August Mth. 


TAPSOOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 














Company.—The 
E. Moria, Commander 
M., precisely, from Pier 


before sailing 
© any ne geet 
re - t 
we cents 





Roox Liest. (new) Kossota. ANTARCTIC. SHAMROCK. (new) 
ALBION. (new) HELOIs. ANDREW FostEeR UEEN OF CLIPPERS (a) 
Driver. (new) COMPROMISE. GALENA. City OF BRoox.tyrs, (m) 
NORTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST Empire. . 
Witam Tarscort. Zz. Hovearoy. RAPPAHANNOCR, 
ARCTIC. EMERALD ISLe. (new) ConTINENT CHARLES Buck, 
PRocREss CamBRia. (new) Consct. Forest Kina, 
Sr. Louis. DREADNOUGHT (new) New Hampsnine. RICHARD Morsx, 
CuImBORAzZO COOSAWATTEER. (new) West Point. LANCE. 
Bosena. BaensaMin ADAMS. Racer. CENTURION, 
CONSTELLATION .%, ADRIATIC. 
The “*X’’ Line of London Packets. 

AMAZON. (new) SovTsampron. NORTHUMBERLAND 

Ocean Query. HENDRICK Hopson. PALESTINE, (new) 

Devonsufre. MarGarer Evans. AMERICAN EaGuz. 


DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GBp- 
MANY. Payable in allthe principal Towns without discount or any other charges, 
TAPSCOTT & CO., 86 South St.. New York, 
WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., Bt. George’s Buildings, Liverpooi, 


PACEBTS FOR HAVRE.- SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships willieave H the . 
lat of each month, as follows -— 4 avre on the 16th,and New York o: the 


to 








st. DENIS y ist January . 
’ ist May.... 
Follansbee, master d ist Sepeesaber ¥ 
8ST. NICOLAS, J 
Bragdon, master. 
MEROURY, ates 
French, master N Decemd 
WI AM TALL, foe GEER a <- ste eecceceececeseoseee(’ 16th May, 
J. Punck, ma‘ ter, 7 fies... og sete ah vee Ge mene. 


They are all fre class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles f 
fort and convenies » of passengers, and commanded by men ot expe oe Tor She con 
is $100, without wines or | d riencein thetrade. The prie 





to ae subscribers wi be forwarded tree from an: e 
BOYD & HINCREN spe 


ie Pearl stress 








EBLLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALI 
D benefit to persons debilitated by ticknewwana 4 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL BLixntn’< OF GARUS 
Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne. 


A.—A delicious Tenic Cordal, of great 
ia. Prepared only by ' os 





NOTICE. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMEs 
of the United Kingdom for changing the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 





ASSURANOK SOCIKTY,”’ having oa ihe 2d July instant received the Royal assent, the bu- 
siness of this Company will bh for h be conducted under its » ame. ‘* THE IN . 
TIONAL LIFE ASSURANOE SOCI i , TERNA 


gTY.” JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, 


General Agent British N. A. Colonies. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURACE SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
Establisted in 1838, at Halts and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


Montreal, July 26, 1855 





Capital E olf on PMiliton Sterling. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
Edmond Sheppard Symes, Esq., M. D., Chairman. 
A. Campbell! Barclay, Esq. Joha Ellitson, M.D., F.R.S. Joha Moss, Esq , 
Obarles Bennett, Esq. Thomas Colley Grattan, Esq , Thomas Niceolt, Esq., 
Samuel King Church, Esq , Henry J. Hodgsou, Esq., Clement Tabor, Esgq., 
oseph Thompson, i 
Ueander Starr, Esq —Awditors, Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor 
John Radford Young. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmer, A. La Rocque, Wm. Lunn, Rev. J. Flan- 
egan, Theo. Hart, ow. 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan 
Hon. 8. Cunnard, J. Tremaio, H. m 
P. ©, Hill, Agent 








Manager, J 


T. ©. Kinnear, 
Pryoz 


Crciee le Biers catia BF. Hagen, Ww, Wriaht, EB. Allison, Hon. J. H. 
te *3 W. J. Starr, Agen, 
St. John Newfoundiand, { 4,W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. 
N. Stabb, Agent. 


MES B. M. CHIPMAN, Agent for Britis North American Co'onies. 
D. MACKENZ 


. IE, Acc duntant and Cashier. 
pr oe Ctes te B. 5. yt Colon! —-~y 4 EXcHanGs, ~ og le . 
en edical Examiners have been appoin roughout Canada, Nova » New 
Branswick, P. &. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Pamphiets, Blanks and 
every information may be obtained. 
The advantagesoffered by the *‘ International’ are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
earnestiy recommended to the consideration of them: 


BRITISH COMMBEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 


CAPITAL 000,000. 
With clantencetnatnes Gopi. 


7 COMPANY offersthe following, among other 


ADVANTAGES TO INSURER>. 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
icone prented on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extrac for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the matualscale. 
NEW YORK REFERERS. 
His Ex HAMILTON FISH, late Governor oi the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY " 1. 
r J. Phillips Phenix, Esq 


, Esq., H. B. M. 
Stephen y,Eoq. | Henry Grinnell, Req 
James Gallatin, e | John H. Hicks, Esq. 
Bamuel Wetmore, . 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 


Hon, J Campbeil. 
JOHN ©. CunneyAr, M. D., 473 Broadway | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 Kast léth &t. 








John Cryder, Esq. 
M. KNEVITT, Gene:al Agent cf the United States. 





TEE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANOE SCOIBTY 
OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrice or tae 5-4 agente yes tae Unrrep StaTm, 
ew York, ti, e 

THE Undersign consseby ve netice that the name oft he National Loan Fand Life Assaraase 

Society of London, has nm changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 
given on the 2nd July last, to 

THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

and that they continue to receive applications for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms, 
Pampblets containing the Rates of dae ye can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 





STRERT, or from any of their its throug the United States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
John J. Palmer, Robert J. Dilloa, Caleb Barstow, 
James rman ©. Edward Habicht, B. F. Wheelright, 
Fanning ©. Tucker, Aquila G. Stout, Henry Ludlam, 
Daniel Parish, ‘aul Spofford, J.G. Holbrooke 


SoLic1tToR—Robert J. Dillon. NSULTING CounsEL—J. W. Ge 
Mepicat Exauiners—S, 8S. Keene.—M. Clymer. 
@The Local Board of Directors meet er ae at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 
where all business connected with the Society’s 4 st ted, affording thereby every 
pe odvennee of promptness and attention to parties in cases of Leave to revel, Loans, 
tlement of Claims, &c. 


All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
paid without reference to London. 

The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 4nd 2 o'clock, P.M. 

Capital Stock, £500,000. 
A GUARANTEE FOND OF Midu,000 is de in the hands of 
the State of New York for the cevefit of all deer 4 | girs my Sta 
Cc. E. a 

¥: G: HOLBROOKE, { General Agente. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


EDINBURGH, 2,500 Tous........ .........Wm. Cumming, commender. 

NEW YORK, 2.150 Tons .,. .............. Robert Craig, commander. 
GLASGOW, 1,962 Tons... ... ....6..-005- Jo uncan, comm r. 

The Glasgow and New York Steamship Company intend sailing their new and powerful steam 

ers from New York to Gi w direct, as under : 

EDINBURGH, 8 day, 

NEW YORK, Saturday, 

GLASGOW, Saturday, Angust 16th, at 12 0’clock, noon. 

Rates OF PassaGe. 





the Comptroller of 
tes. 











Piret Clams... cocccces cegccegooss @ 00+ 000s 500.606 coe 000 cendbnses tees ONO OO 
A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken, supplied with provi- 

sions of quality, properly cooked,........... Pres < e FT | 
An Experienced Surg t d to each St 





For Freight or passage, 
New York City bills or 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS,. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 


ly to “J. MeSYMON, 17 Broadway N. Y. 


app 
Gold only taken. 











WASHINGTON, .........Capt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN,.............. Capt.&. Higgins 
These st stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Dates or Sattinge—. . 
From New York. Bremen. From Southam for N. York. 
py Saturday. Welemaee. 
Hlormaan, ..c000- CORP Ee asecccccccMOB. 9... cccess 
Washington...... Aug. 9...........Sept. 6........ 
Hermann,....... J Serre a [ears 
Boscce ce Ue “aa ee eee 
Hermann,....... Nov. 5 ddan cor cOU MiMeccceSsscccebesevs | 
‘as woo cee MOV. Tei c cae 00. cOOh MiRbccccesiwes coscemt. Sh 


Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers Proceeding toLe 
don and Hoere advantages over any other route inthe —a of time and money. 

Price of passage ‘rom New York to Southam; Bremen, Orstcabin, main saloon, $130 Ors 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60. 

All Letters and Ne must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An ced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 
For freight or passage apply to 
C. H. SAND, 11 South William st.. New York. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH 
STE 


C, A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 
WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


— ROYAL MAIL 








AM . 

FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chiet Cabin Passage... ...... «+s++,.- $130 | Second Cabin Passage.,....... ...... ... $78 

FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chiet Cabin Passage........ +++ eee ++ $110 | Second Cabin Passage..............4... 96) 

B@ Thes hips from Boston call at Halifax. 
a eebeneeerte “oy ono Ree Lana. 
ATODIS, 60.05 -sce eee ce sseeee Capt. STONE. | America,,...............-Capt. WICKHAM. 

9 009 00 0c ce ccc ce cee cee Me Gs EIOEE. steer teeeereee see oes Capt. Ryne, 

Africa,.........-+20+-+++--Capt SHANNON, | Europa, ........... 24. 05 . J. Leron. 
These vessels carry a clear white light at their mast head—green on starbeard bow—red on por 
DOME. 66 ce coccceeccses N. Vork,....-.....Wednesday,............... duly 23,1 
Niagara ......+...+. .. -.Boston SEDI, Wednesday 2.00.22... tay 80, ae 
Persia... cceccces coe cece Ne WOK. 46 oe-e cee WOGDOBURY, ... 50.00 eee At, 6, 
APADIB. .. o 5c ccc coe 0 eBOBUOD. oo e+e ees... WodnORday........0......, Aug. 13, * 
BE 200600 ven secesecee FA Ww eprpees 6S ah 
Camda, oc cccccccoccesees Boston. «oo oe 00 000 oWOGBOBUBY oo. occ ns ccc cee Aug. 27, “ 
AfrICRs cc eececcceereres N. FOr, «+0 4+ 0005 oW + eee oe Dept. R a 
Nia@are... 00 200 cacsees 0 eovecves 04 00s oes MIM: 
Pee NA N. York... -eeee- ‘ ‘ ‘ Sept. he 
Atabia.......... oeeeeee Boston,, «e+e. Wednesday ie: Sept. 24, “ 
Berths not secured until paid tor. 
An experienced surgeon On board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jewely, 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof thereiD 


expressed. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


THE NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL U S. M. STEAMERS: 


The Ships comprising this line are 
The ATLANTIC. .. Capt. OLIVER ELpRipes, | The BALTIC......Capt. JOSEPH VoMSTOCK. 
t 


The ADRIATIC..,....Oapt. Jauzs West. 

These ships having been built by eontractexpressly for Government service, every care has 
bee: taken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed ; and their 
ac ions for passengers are unequalled for and comfort. Price of passage from 
New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $130 ; insecona do. $75. From Liverpool to New York, 
£50 and £20 = Anex surgeon attached to each ship. No berths can be secured un 
,paid for. The ships of this line have improved water-tight compartments, and to avoid danger 

rom ice will not cross the Banks north of 42 degrees, until after the Ist of August. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
From 


























From New York, From Live . New York. From Liverpool. 29 
Saturday.....July 19 Wednesday..Aug. 6|Saturday.....Oct. 11 Wednesday... Oct. 4 
y....-Aug. 2 Wednesday..Aug. 20] Saturday.....Qct. 25 Wednesday... Nov- 6 
Sa Y-+...Aug. 16 Wednesasy..Sept. 3) Saturday,.,,,Nov. 8 Wednesday... Nov- 1) 
turday, ...Aug. 30 Wednesday. Sept. 17 | Saturday.....Nov. 22 Wednesday... Dec- . 
Saturday.....Sept.13 Wednesday..Oct. 1] Saturday..:..Dec. 6 Wednesday. .. Dee. 
Saturday.....Sept.27 Wednesday. .Oct. 15] Saturday,....Dec. 20 


For freight or e a to 
EDW’ ° COLLINS & CO., No. 66 Wallstreet, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
STEPHEN KINNARD & CO., 27 Austin Friars, London. 
B. G. WAINWRIGHT & CO., Paris. 
The owners of these ships will not beaccountableforgold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, Dre 











cious stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed theretor and the value thereof expt 
wm. Yousc. W. YOUNG & OO., PROPRIETORS. 
2, J. AHERN. OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEEMAN ST. 


